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LOITERINGS IN FRANCE—1844. 
LONDON TO THE LIMAGNE. 

| France again! Yes, I had still some things to sec in it, 
still some interesting scenes to visit—scenes remarkable 
| either for their physical features, or their historical asso- 
| ciations, or for both. I wanted to see Auvergne—to 
| ee its rich green plains, to loiter on its mountain-tops, 
| to have a word to say of its people—the wreck of that 
intrepid nation, who showed a bolder front to Cesar than 
my other of the Celtic races. Perhaps, also, I was in- 
fenced by the consideration, that Auvergne is out of 
the usual track of English idlers. Not that it is un- 
known to our summer tourists; but they are travellers 
ofa peculiar stamp ; men who walk on foot, hammer in 
pocket, and who would rather dine under the canopy of 
atock than in the salons of Tortoni, of the Trois Fréres 
Provengeaux, or any other scene of Parisian splen- 
dour, 


Mohammedans perform a duty in toiling their way to 
Mecea, Hindoos are known to creep thousands of miles | a wiser man. 
to the Ganges—geologists visit Auvergne. Auvergne 
may be called the Mecca of students of nature, and the 
Pay de Dome their altar. I will go to the Puy de Dome 
text time I visit France, said I; and in the summer of 
the present year, 1844, I was fortunately able to perform 
ny promise. I did not go like a geologist—solitary, 
vith a hammer and haversack—for I do not pretend to 
ea geologist, but only a humble admirer of the great 
truths respecting our planet which the science of geology 
discloses. I went as a loiterer, to see what curious 


Folkestone, Boulogne, Paris—that was our route. It 
was my first visit to Folkestone, a strangely crooked, 
w and down, collection of houses, situated in a nook 
of the bold, white, cliff-shores of the Channel, and 
which, thanks to railway communication, is beginning 
spirit up wonderfully as a port, so as almost to 
threaten Dover and its hotels with destruction. Rail- 
ways are clearly going to turn the world topsy-turvy, 
and the first of their clever feats will be the revolution- 
ising of inns—substituting large houses, in which ac- 


Ptinciple, for the expensive resorts of past times. There 
isa capital hotel of this new order at Folkestone—a vast 
concern, elegant, yet moderate in charge, and which 
gems a happy union of the foreign with the English 
fystem of things. From this rising port steamboats now 


With the Parisian diligences; and in one of these craft 
we left the shores of old England, and were speedily, 
though not very pleasantly, borne to the opposite coast. 
Boulogne I had seen frequently before, and cared nothing | prospect of loss by private enterprise. 


= 


about; yet it is worthy of notice, that the town is 
improving under the influence of English custom—in 
fact, is becoming an English watering-place. The Eng- 
lish, however, find a few odd arrangements, which, with 
their unaccommodating straightforwardness, they can- 
not well see the meaning of. Does any lover of the sea, 
or any family to whom sea-air is prescribed, wish to 
take a little sail in a boat? the permission of the Chef de 
Douanne must first be asked and obtained—because, who 
knows but they are going to smuggle. 
to have a pailful of salt-water to bathe a weakly infant ? 
the permission of this great man is also indispensable— 
in plain terims, you must have a custom-house order to 
be allowed to take a bowl of water from the ocean: 
Wherefore such absurdity ? Is not the ocean big enough 
for everybody? A steam-engine, let alone a wash-hand 
basin, could not drain it. Simple man! The arrange- 
ment affects the welfare of a kingdom: you may be 
going to make salt from the water, and so defraud the 
revenue! John Bull always returns from the continent 


We arrived in Paris towards the end of June, in time 
to make a few visits to the Exposition of National In- 
dustry in the Champs Elysées, of which a sketch has 
already made its appearance in these pages, and there- 
fore pass we on southwards by railway to Orleans, 
whence we are once more conducted down the Loire to 
Blois in one of the queer little steamers which I formerly 
described—a composition of wood patched with tin, and 
which I fancy they dare not wash for fear of rubbing it 
in pieces, Blois and its environs need no second de- 
things could be scen; and on this, as on a previous | scription. The only novelty which we saw on this 
occasion was the communal or town library. Most of 
the capitals of departments in France possess public 
libraries, supported by local taxes, and encouraged 
with presents of books from government. Of course 
they are open to every one who likes to visit them. for 
the purpose of study without hindrance or payment. 
This one at Blois is in a great measure composed of the 
libraries swept from the adjacent monasteries at the 
Revolution, and is rich in curious antique books 
written on vellum, and beautifully illuminated. Some 
we saw were as old as five to six hundred years, and 
had been used as works of devotion by royal and 
cmmodation will be given on a wholesale and cheap | pious personages. A magnificent modern work was 
shown to us, now publishing at the expense of the 
government, and purporting to be illustrations of art 
in the middle ages. Issued in livraisons, copies are 
presented to various public libraries throughout the 
country, where they remain for the improvement of 
fun daily across to Boulogne, in ready communication | students in the fine arts. The work is produced from 
a large printing establishment in Paris, supported out 
of the national resources, for executing, among other 
things, books which could’ not be undertaken without a 
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Blois is somewhat off the route southwards, and we 
could leave it only by means of a hired caleche, for 
which—to give the reader a notion of French travelling 
expenses—lI paid the small sum of 74 francs (L.3, 1s. 8d.) 
to carry us a distance of about fifty-six English miles. 
Bourges was our destination, and it was not reached till 
the afternoon of the second day. At Vierzon, a small 
town on the banks of the Cher, where we stopped for 
the night, the country altered in character from exten- 
sive alluvial plains to undulating hill and dale, and here 
commenced on the road-sides those long continuous lines 
of walnut-trees which extend in various directions 
through the centre of France. Orchards also became 
numerous ; and occasionally we had glimpses of uplands 
warmly clothed in vegetation, and dotted with villages. 
Whatever may be said of the intelligence of the people 
in this part of France, no one will deny that they are 
patterns of industry. Not an idle man, woman, or child 
—or, I may add, cow—is to be anywhere seen. The men 
and women were busily engaged in rural labour, while 
the girls, in tending a few sheep, employ themselves 
in knitting or spinning with the distaff. Yet, although 
the people work hard, and are to all appearance their 
own masters, they do not seem to be in the enjoy- 
ment of many worldly comforts. ‘They were universally 
bare-legged, and wore wooden shoes, while their cottages 
appeared to contain little furniture. The beasts of 
draught we met were principally cows and asses, the 
former yoked in pairs by the horns, and forming a dis- 
mal picture of poverty and oppression. 

Bourges, one of the most ancient towns in France, has 
nothing of interest to detain the stranger except an old 
cathedral, locally celebrated for its painted glass win- 
dows; which, however, did not strike us as worth more 
than a transient notice. We were therefore glad to quit 
the place on the day after our arrival, and proceed to 
Moulins, a distance of sixty miles, which a diligence 
with five horses spiritedly conquered in nine hours. 
Approaching Moulins, we find ourselves entering the 
fine flat vale of the Allier, rich in tall trees and the 
most luxuriant vegetation. Artificial grasses likewise 
make their appearance in the fields; and although it is 
only the 8th of July, bands of reapers are already busy 
cutting down the grain. 

Moulins has a vastly superior appearance to Bourges. 
The streets are generally open, and pretty well paved ; 
there are several spacious airing-grounds, adorned with 
trees, both within the town and in the environs; and 
the houses of the opulent classes are numerous and 
elegant. The Allier, which forms one of the principal 
tributaries of the Loire, is here crossed by a long stone 
bridge; but though broad, it is a shallow stream, full of 
sand-banks, and of little value in inland navigation. 

It was our object to push on from this very agreeable 
town to Clermont, or, more correctly, Clermont-Fer- 
rand, but from this we were persuaded by the numerous 
inquiries if we were going to Vichy. The walls were 
plastered with affiches about Vichy. Diligences would 
take you and bring you back from Vichy in a day for 
a mere trifle. Men in blouses waylaid you at corners 
of streets, asking if you wanted conveyances to Vichy. 
Vichy, Vichy—the very atmosphere was full of Vichy. 
One cannot stand up against these pervading influences, 
and it is always best to give in at once with a good 
grace. I know nothing of Vichy, said I, but let us go 
and see what sort of a place it is; we shall not be at 
any rate much out of our way. So the second morning 
after our arrival in Moulins found us in the coupé of a 
little diligence, which in eight hours, at the rate of 
about three miles each, over a hilly tract of country, 
safely delivered us at this place of general request— 
the most fashionable watering- in France. 

Situated in a plain on the right bank of the Allier, 
Vichy was fifty years ago a poor old town resorted to 
by a few invalids for the sake of its mineral waters. In 
the present day, the two or three original streets have 
shrunk almost out of existencé, and there has sprung up 
anew town—a miniature sketch of the finer parts of 


Paris—hotels, boarding-houses, shops, salons de lecture) 
cafés, a bath-house, and Champs Elysées. Such modery 
improvements, with the pretty surrounding scenery, the 
shelter of well-wooded hills, and the real or imag: 


attraction during the season from all At 
the centre of the open space near which the chief hotej 
are situated, stands the Batiment Thermal, or bath. 
house, covering the spot through which the principg 
springs force their way to the surface. This building 
ovcupying, as I should suppose, a quarter of an acre ¢ 
ground, is a handsome stone structure, with a portico @ 
gallery at each end, and a promenade through the centre 
whence are the entrances to the suites of baths along the 
sides. In the storey above is a splendid ball-room, carj 
and billiard-rooms, open every evening to subscribery 
The grand resort of the valetudinarian residents is the 
gallery along the north end of the building, wher 
the waters are dispensed all day long by women ap. 
pointed for the purpose. As at the German watering. 
places, no pumps are employed. The water coma 
gushing up in volumes to the surface, and with such 
force, as would pretty nearly drive a mill. Welling w 
in this manner into circular basins of stone, the fluid 
from each spring is ladled out in tumblers to the miscd. 
laneous crowd of drinkers, without charge. All may 
drink copiously and daily, and nothing beyond a trifle at 
the end of the season is expected to be imparted to the 
diligent and ever obliging Ganymede. The springs here, 
and in other parts of the town, differ a little from each 
other both with respect to heat and chemical properties, 
All are thermal, varying from 86 to 110 degrees Fah- 
renheit, or that very agreeable range of temperature 
usually employed for artificial hot-baths. Carbonate 
of soda is the chief ingredient in their composition, 
along with such a proportion of carbonic acid gas 
gives a lively effervescence to the water, and renders the 
swallowing of some half-dozen tumblers in a mornings 
less difficult feat than could at first be imagined. Each 
of the springs has its particular worshippers ; but the 
Grande-Grille—so called from being surrounded with 
an iron rail—situated in the northern gallery of the Bati- 
ment, is the general favourite. The feeling on the palate 
from this famed liquid, is that of a glass of warm soda- 
water. Here and elsewhere the water seems pure and 
colourless ; but when suffered to stand, it yields a yel- 
lowish calcareous deposit. Impalpable as are the va- 
rious materials contained in the waters, it is ascer- 
tained that the springs throw up not less than 80,000 
pounds’ weight of solid substances daily, and are be 
lieved to have done so, with little variation, since the 
invasion of Gaul by the Romans, and probably for thou- 
sands of years before that event. Their degree of tem- 
perature has been less regular. The waters were warmer 
in past times, andwthe heat is said to be gradually, 
though very slowly, decreasing. Finally, as is reason- 
ably conjectured, they will cool down to the ordinary 


temperature of water, and probably cease. to maintaingg™ 


the same mineral character. The heat which warmsj* 
them—the subsiding remains of volcanic action—will, IF 
it is supposed, ultimately expire; yet at so distant a 

day, that the hotel-keepers of Vichy, who are theg@ 


parties chiefly concerned in seeing the springs keep ji 


merrily in action, may, I believe, remain at ease on the 

subject. 
For my own part, I am inclined to think that the fresh 

air, abundant out-door exercise, and relief from common 
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} cares, form the chief magic of a visit to Vichy, as to most” id 
other watering-places. Up in the morning by five orp? of 
. six o’clock, professedly to drink the waters, troops off col 
; Parisians may be seen strolling in the beautiful walks##ory 
, adjacent to the Batiment Thermal. Four or five hours 
of this sort of exercise send them to breakfast in theirg@er | 
respective boarding-houses, which breakfast—le Ca 
déjeiné—is, in point of fact, an early dinner. In twopliich 
hours or so after this repast, those who are recommended posit 
; to bathe adjourn to the everlasting Batiment, and thoseg dis 
, who do not care for bathing disperse themselves overp 20th 
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the Champs Elysées, the highways and byways, and 
the country for miles around. At this stage of daily 
routine, voitures rise prodigiously in their fare, and the 
Jong line of asses d lower one by one disappear. Gentle- 
men, in caps and beards of a foot long, ladies, and chil- 
dren, trot off the field, and the town is left in genteel 
silence till dinner proper, which is theoretically pro- 
mised at five o'clock; but as no single movement in 
France is exact to the hour, it is half-past before seats 
are taken at that magnificent array, the table d’hdte. 
The evening is sacred to cigar-smoking, the café, le bal, 
and conversation en famille, all who lodge in a house 
being free of the saloon or drawing-room. At eleven 
clock or thereabouts the fatigues and indulgences of 
the day begin to operate visibly on the eyelids, and be- 
fore midnight, every one has betaken himself to repose. 

It is not probable that many of the idlers who 
kill time in this pleasant manner at Vichy, spend a 
thought on the geological character of the country 
around, or are aware that the town, with its Champs 
Elysées, its cafés, and its salles, occupies the bed of a 
lake once as large as some of the sheets of water in 
North America. Thousands of years have doubtless 
dapsed since the sun was reflected from the tranquil 
surface of this magnificent mirror, yet the tokens of the 
existence of such a lake lie scattered over plain and 
upland, and attract the curiosity of the traveller as he 
journeys forward into Auvergne. ‘The environs of 
Vichy, indeed, form part of that extensive, though not 
altogether level plain, which has been designated the 
limagne—a term which seems to have the same root 
as Leman, the name applied to the lake near Geneva. 
While Lake Leman, an expansion of the Rhone, has 
not been able to empty itself, in consequence of the 
hard nature of its western boundary, the lake once 
covering the Limagne has in the course of ages sawn 
and washed away its lower confines, and now all is 
gone. Where there was once a long and deep sheet of 
water, there are now beautiful valleys and plains, 
through which winds the comparatively small river 
Allier and its tributaries. 

Although rich and fertile in the neighbourhood of 
Vichy, we do not prize the beauty and extent of the 
limagne till we cross some rounded hills on the road 


spread out before us in all the glory of summer. 
garden of France is at our feet. The morning on which 
we reached this interesting spot was one of the most 
trilliant of the season, and our eye had an opportunity 
taking in the whole plain—rich in orchards, vine- 
yards, bright green fields, and yellow crops of grain— 
ss far as its mountain boundary, formed by the range 
peaks, which it was our object to 
visit. A white cloud alone rested on the top of the 
central peak, the Puy de Dome, marking its superior 
height and grandeur. The scene was grateful even to 
the senses of our voiturier, although he must have seen 

hundreds of times before. ‘Le Puy de Dome! le 
ty de Dome! la voila!’ he exclaimed, pointing with 
tis whip in the direction of the great mountain ; ‘il a 

mté son chapeau;’ and down ran our vehicle with 
tdoubled speed into the plain before us. 

While the carriage may be supposed to be rolling on 
ts way to Clermont, between long rows of walnut- 


From being a sheet of water, however, to being dry land, 
there were various stages, as is evidenced by the organic 
remains in the calcareous strata. An examination of 
these with the microscope affords a striking notion of 
the changes which have taken place from active to inert 
matter. Several beds or strata of limestone are found 
to consist of the remains of shell-fish—a species of mol- 
lusca shaped like small tubes. ‘If, then,’ observes the 
ingenious Scrope, in his Geology of Central France— 
‘if, then, we consider that repeated strata, averaging 
five or six feet in thickness, and almost entirely con- 
sisting of these tubes, appear once to have extended 
over the whole plain of the Limagne, occupying a sur- 
face of many hundred’ square miles, we shall arrive at 
an imperfect idea of the countless myriads of minute 
beings belonging to a single species of mollusca, which 
have lived and died in turn within the bosom of this 
extensive lake!’ The investigations which have dis- 
closed these phenomena, have likewise made known 
that the fresh-water deposits of the Limagne contain 
the fossil remains of gigantic animals now extinct, of 
palms and other plants, with leaves of vast size, and of 
insects suitable to a climate now unknown in France— 
the whole indisputably proving that this part of the 
world, not to speak of any other, has in the lapse of 
time undergone mighty revolutions and changes; that 
its present features are but the wreck of a pre-existing 
and entirely different state of things. 


THE VILLAGE HEROINE. 
A TALE. 
‘So old Giles Gibbons is dying, I hear,’ exclaimed the 
Widow Benson, addressing her son, who had just entered 
the cottage, and sunk wearied with the fatigues of the 
day upon the settle which stood beside the fire. 

‘ Dying?’ repeated the young man, starting and look- 
ing at his mother with an expression which seemed to 
beseech her to unsay her words. 

‘Yes, dying,’ she rejoined. ‘ And is it so very sur- 
prising that an old man who has been bedridden these 
five years should die at last ? she querulously asked. 

‘No, mother, there is nothing surprising,’ the youth 
returned ; ‘but I am much grieved to hear it.’ 

* And I don’t know why you should be grieved, she 
further remarked, whilst a bitter smile sat upon her 
thin lips. ‘ The old are better in their graves, out of the 
way of the young.’ 

* Mother, it is unkind of you to talk thus,’ interposed 
the youth, whilst his cheek grew flushed ; ‘you know 
there are sons and daughters whose highest happiness 
is to promote the comfort of their aged parents.’ 

‘Well, well, Ralph, I did not mean to accuse you of 
wishing me out of the way,’ she returned in a softened 
tone ; ‘but I don’t think there will be any to lament 
poor Giles Gibbons.’ 

* Don’t say so, mother,’ cried Ralph ; ‘I am sure there 
is one who will deeply lament him.’ 

*You can’t mean his daughter Jessy?’ observed the 
widow. ‘She will be released from a task which few 
young women like; and I don’t doubt she will think it 


| a happy release.’ 


be country is alluvium, mixed with stones of. volca- 
origin washed from heights, and resting on limestone 
In some are seen masses of granite and 


er primitive rocks; also basaltic heights covering 
calcareous substratum. Limestone, of a kind 
h the included organic remains show to have been 
posited from fresh water, is so abundant throughout 
district, that no one can doubt that the country 
nothing more than the bottom of an exhausted lake. 


‘You do Jessy injustice, mother,’ pleaded the youtlr; 
‘her task of nursing her poor old father for so many 
years has been cheerfully performed, and, I am sure, to 
lose him will be the greatest trouble she could endure.’ 

*You seem to be in her confidence?’ said the widow, 
who, we may remark, did not readily agree with any 
other person’s opinions. To the unjustifiable taunt 
her son calmly replied by saying that he only echoed the 
opinions of every one who knew Jessy Gibbons; and so 
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veyed to him a sweet and 


Widow Benson wwas entirely dependent for her sup- 
port on her youngest son—the others having consulted 
their own fancy in leaving the maternal roof. Ralph, 
however, neither felt nor complained of the burden 
which had fallen to his lot, and rather rejoiced that he 
had the power of su ing his remaining parent. ‘To 
an equally generous mind this self-sacrifice would have 
awakened emotions of gratitude, and desires to promote 
the happiness of so dutiful a son; but such was not Mrs 
Benson’s. She, on the contrary, looked with a jealous 
eye upon any young woman who, she thought, might 
stand in the way of herinterest. She had once extorted 
a promise from her son not to marry, unless he had the 
certainty of a home for her beneath his roof; but not 
contented with this, she had determined, if possible, to 
prevent his marrying at all; hence her snappishness on 
an allusion to the daughter and sole attendant of old 
Giles Gibbons. 

The young husbandman was correct in his surmises 
respecting the position of that beloved one, whose sad 
duties he would willingly have shared, and whose griefs 
he would have felt it happiness to lighten and console : 
but she was wholly unconscious of the tender interest 
she had awakened, and believed that her father’s ex- 
piring breath would leave her unloved in a world which, 
without the charm which affection bestows, would be to 
her as a barren wilderness. ‘The morning’s dawn found 
Jessy Gibbons an orphan—an orphan in the most com- 
plete sense of the word; for though there were few 
who did not deeply sympathise in her now friendless 
condition, yet she could not but experience the loss of 
one in whom the love of years has been concentrated. 

The obstinate and selfish prejudices of Mrs Benson 
became now more than ever a source of unhappiness to 
Ralph, who longed at this juncture to offer his home, as 
well as his heart, to the desolate girl. He loved her 
dearer now she was in affliction ; but his weekly earnings 
were not sufficient to warrant his taking such a step, 
knowing, as he did, that his mother would not be willing 
to forego any comfort she had hitherto enjoyed, that 
she might promote their welfare. 

A residence under the lonely roof of her late father 
was now felt by Jessy to be impossible. ‘Ihere was sor- 
row in the thought of breaking up and leaving a house- 
hold in which she had been reared; but duty was para- 
mount to sentiment. It was necessary she should quit the 
spot to seek a means of subsistence. Naturally of a strong 
mind, her plans were matured without the aid of neigh- 
bours; and one fine morning beheld her departing from 
the village, on her way to a distant town, there to learn 
an art on which she might rear a structure of personal 
independence. ‘To her surprise, while leaving the grave 
of her father, to which she had paid a parting visit, she 
found that she was followed by Ralph Benson. Jessy 
Gibbons had hitherto never thought of Ralph with any 
warmer sentiment than that which the other young men 
of the village awakened; but now, when she beheld his 
expressive countenance, beaming as it was with affection, 
solicitude, and sympathy, she could not but understand 
the motive which had induced him to shun a public 
farewell, and thus follow her steps in secret. She ex- 
perienced nothing of the exaltation of the coquette in 
this discovery, but it cannot be denied that the lonely 
heart of the orphan felt a glow of pleasure in the idea 
of being thus fondly beloved. She had before respected 
the character of the young man, and now there was a 
rush of remembrances which tended to increase that 
sentiment, and to give it a softer aspect. Ralph was 
not slow in observing that the orphan maiden did not 
look on him with displeasure, and he now ventured to 
reach her side. What were the mutual confessions that 
ensued, may be so readily conjectured, that it is need- 
less to describe them minutely. We may only mention 
that, as the stage drove up which was to convey Jessy 
to her destination, she placed in the hand of her lover 
one of the flowers which she had gathered from her 
father’s grave, and the action, simple as it was, con- 
soothing sentiment, upon 


which he might dwell with hope till they should again | 
meet. It seemed to say that the affection that had | 
been buried in that grave might yet live, and be trang. 
ferred to him. 

Jessy commenced her new undertaking with addi. 
tional pleasure, from the fact of feeling herself beloved, 
A sense of loneliness had made the prospect chcerless; 
but the assurance of the deep interest she had awakened | 
in one warm heart, created a future of hope she had be. | 
fore never felt. Esteem and gratitude were easily 
softened into affection ; and with woman, it is not neces. | 
sary that the object of her regard should be near, nor | 
even that she should hold communion with him; her 
fond recollections and warm: imagination will suffice to 
keep alive the flame which has once been kindled in her | 
breast. 


We will pass over the two years which Jessy studiously 
devoted to the acquirement of her business; for she was | 
not the less solicitous to make herself mistress of it be- | 
cause she had the prospect of a home. The limited 
means of her betrothed husband was of itself a sufficient | 
inducement for her to desire assisting him as far as lay 
in her power; but the knowledge that his mother would 
be dependent upon him, increased her anxiety to do 0, 
Her generous nature acquiesced with cheerfulness in | 
the anticipation of the sacrifices which it would be ne- 
cessary to make in order to afford the widow those | 
comforts which age more especially requires; nay, she 
loved Ralph dearer for the solicitude he ever expressed 
for the welfare of his parent, though he failed not to | 
make her acquainted with the promise he had given 
never to m until he could feel a certainty of still 
affording her a home beneath his roof. Happily for the | 
orphan girl, she was wholly unconscious of the adverse 
interests of her future mother-in-law; and in her day- | 
dreams of future happiness as the wife of the young 
husbandman, she formed many little plans for her com- | 
fort, and in imagination transferred to her the love 
which her warm heart had entertained for her own de- 
parted parents. Little did she deem how great was the | 
difficulty her betrothed found in gaining his mother’s 
consent to the union, and that, had he not pleaded more } 
urgently than he had ever done on any other subject, 
she would have remained inexorable. Ralph certainly 
had reason and even prudence on his side, when he de- 
clared that he saw no just grounds for postponing his 
marriage, since Jessy was now fully competent to under- 
take the important office of village modiste, and her 
industry, taste, and perseverance could not, he thought, 
fail of meeting with success. But Mrs Benson was 
unwilling to admit the validity of his arguments. In- 
dependent of the selfish fears she entertained lest the 
union should war against her interest, she felt some 
reluctance in yielding up the position of mistress, which 
she had for so many years enjoyed; and her judgment 
was too much warped by prejudice, for her to perceive 
how unlikely it was that one so gentle, and who had 
from her earliest youth been accustomed to the exercise 
of forbearance, should assume an unwarrantable autho- 
rity, or even be desirous of disputing those points where 
justice might be on her side. 

Jessy did all that daughter could do to smooth the 
asperities of her mother-in-law’s disposition ; and, of 
course, was unsuccessful. Yet, notwithstanding the ty- 
ranny to which she was exposed, the young wife never 
repined; no word of complaint ever fell from her lips; 
nor would she suffer her husband to know how much 
she underwent, lest it should mar his peace. It is im- 
possible to conceive—if we have never witnessed it or 
felt it—how much unhappiness the ill-temper of one in- 
dividual can inflict on the family with whom he or she is 
unfortunately connected. As there is no person so un- 
important as to be incapable of conferring pleasure, 50 
in proportion is the baneful influence; and thus the 
domestic harmony of many a little circle is changed to dis- 
cord, and the most disastrous events not unfrequently en- 
sue. The meekness of the gentle young wife in the present 


instance, however, preserved the quietude of her home. 
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Had she retalinted, that home would have been to Ralph 
ived of half its attractions, and thus her forbearance 
obtained a reward (the approval of her own conscience 
alone excepted) the most complete she could enjoy. In- 

| dependent of the trials of patience Jessy suffered from 
| thewidow’s querulous disposition, the first twelve months 
of her married life passed prosperously and happily. She 
found ample and profitable employment for all the leisure 

| she could spare from the fulfilment of her domestic duties 
| in the pursuits of her business. Indeed so highly were 
| her abilities esteemed, that every damsel in the village 
| was desirous of having her Sunday and holiday gown 
| made by her fairy fingers; no one else, they thought, 
could fit the shape so exactly, or arrange the trimmings 
| so tastefully, as she did; and even the squire’s lady oc- 
| easionally sent for her to assist her maid when she had 
| dresses to alter; but at the expiration of that period, a 
| trial awaited her which could neither be foreseen nor 


averted. 
| Whilst engaged one morning in his usual farming oc- 
| cupations, Ralph met with an accident by the falling of 
aheavy piece of wood upon his right arm. He thought 
| ittrifling at first, and endeavoured to pursue his em- 
| ployment ; but the pain and swelling greatly increasing, 
| he was obliged to desist, and return home. His wife’s 
}) careful nursing, and his mother’s experience in the treat- 
) ment of wounds and bruises, he thought would soon 
) eect a cure; but he found it to be otherwise. The 
| limb was injured so seriously, that medical assistance 
| was necessary. The sincerity and depth of Jessy’s 
affection was now put to the test. His helpless condi- 
tion required her constant attention, his pain her sooth- 
ing tenderness, and his spirits her unostentatious but 
animating piety. Ralph was a well-principled and 
amiable young man, but he possessed little strength of 
mind. Accustomed from his infancy to enjoy a robust 
constitution and vigorous health, he had never thought 
that sickness and debility might be his lot, and when it 
came, he sunk into a state of depression from which it 
was difficult to arouse him. Happily for the young 
couple, they had made a reserve, in their season of pro- 
sperity, for what they termed * a rainy day,’ and a small 
sum had been providently saved from the sale of her 
father’s effects. Jessy, however, resolved at once to 
rly on no such small resources. Her corporeal and 
mental powers were called into full exercise; and she 
became the sole stay of her stricken husband and his 
aged mother. With her accustomed peevishness, Mrs 
Benson saw no virtue in her daughter-in-law’s conduct; 
she was herself continually bemoaning the evil which 
had befallen her son, and she thought it a proof of want 
of feeling that Jessy could be cheerful and gay. She 
could not understand the motives which actuated that 
noble-minded girl, and she continually put false con- 
| structions on her actions, from the fact of her own selfish 
| nature not being able to comprehend gencrosity in its 
self-denying character. 
| But the skill of the surgeon, and the tenderness and 
| care of the young wife, failed in restoring the use of poor 
Ralph’s injured limb ; and after some weeks had elapsed, 
it was suggested by one of his neighbours that it would 
be well to obtain the advice of some of the faculty in 
London, where it could be had gratuitously by becoming 
an inmate of one of the hospitals. His mother was 
vehement in her opposition to this plan. She could not 
bear, she said, that her darling son should be taken a 
hundred miles away, and left to the care of strangers, 
perhaps to die of neglect; but Jessy saw the matter in 
adifferent light. She felt confident, that under his pre- 
sent treatment, her husband would nevefregain the use 
ofhis limb; indeed the surgeon had talked of amputa- 
tion as the only means of saving his life, and she had 
heard that the skill of the first of the profession could 
be obtained for the poor through the medium of those 
excellent institutions. Ralph’s first idea was, that he 
must go alone; but Jessy had determined otherwise. 
She saw the difficulty which would follow giving op Ba 


business for a season, especially as it was now their only 


means of support; but she saw also that the beneficial 
results which were anticipated from the visit, were likely 
to be rendered ineffectual by his solitary situation. Could 
she procure a little lodging near to him, and obtain some 
employment, she felt assured that the chances of his re- 
covery were greater; for she dreaded the probable result 
of his being wholly deprived of her society and atten- | 
tions. ‘This plan she thought also would silence her 

mother-in-law’s objections; but on this point she was 

mistaken. Mrs Benson declared that she would not be | 
left behind alone. She was too weak, she said, to wait || 
upon herself; and by what means was she to be sup- | 
ported? It was in vain that Jessy assured her that she | 
would share with her her earnings, and represented that 1 
it was not likely that the neighbours, with whom she had | 

lived for so many years, would suffer her to want either | 

assistance or provision. She was obstinate in her deter- 
mination to go with them, if, she said, they were mad | 

enough to go at all. 

‘This was a fresh trial for poor Jessy ; but she saw no 
other alternative than to submit; and since submit she — 
must, she resolved to do it graciously. ‘The expense of © 
the journey for three persons would take the principal | 
part of her little store; but this portion of her trouble | 
was removed by the benevolence of the squire, who had 
always shown a willingness to assist any member of | 
Giles Gibbons’s family. He kindly offered his travelling | 
carriage to conduct them, observing, that it would not — 
only spare them the expense, but be a more easy mode | 
of conveyance for the invalid. Jessy’s gratitude was | 
unbounded at this unlooked-for kindness, and her heart 
beat with indescribable emotions as she contemplated 
this assistance, as a proof that Heaven favoured her pro- 
ject by facilitating her means of undertaking it. 

The cottage was left under the care of a neighbour, and 
taking as little luggage as possible, the trio set out on their 
journey. As they travelled by easy stages, on account 
of the motion increasing the pain in Ralph’s arm, they 
were three days in accomplishing it; and far from en- || 
viable was his or his wife’s situation in having their || 
mother for a companion: she could see no pleasing pro- 
spect to divert, no mercies to call forth her thankful- |. 
ness ; and she did little else but complain the whole of 

| 


the way. Jessy, on the contrary, felt so animated by 
the anticipated result of the visit, that she had no room 
for the admission of aught save gratitude and hope. 

The squire had provided Ralph with a ticket of ad- 
mission to an hospital of which he was one of the direc- |: 
tors, and thither they immediately drove. Jessy’s first |, 
care was to see her husband comfortably settled in his 
new abode. This done, she took leave of him, it must 
be confessed not without a pang, and then sought ahome || 
for herself and her mother-in-law. She felt timid and 
solitary when she found herself alone in London’s crowded || 
streets; but she at length succeeded in procuring a small 
ready furnished apartment near to the hospital, to which 
she immediately conducted the old woman. 

*A miserable home this,’ the widow muttered, after || 
she had with some difficulty mounted two flights of dark |. 
and steep stairs. | 

‘ The entrance is unpleasant, but the room is neat and 
cleanly, dear mother,’ Jessy soothingly observed; ‘ and 
I trust,’ she added, ‘ that we shall not require to occupy 
it for a very long period.’ But Mrs Benson could see 
nothing to admire, and nothing to hope. She persisted 
that Jessy had brought both herself and son to die in a 
strange place, removed from all their friends, and no 
aes on the part of the young wife could quiet 

er. 

Our heroine’s next duty was an endeavour to find 
some employment which would serve to support them 
till Ralph became convalescent; but here her little 
knowledge of the state of trade in London had induced 
her to form a wrong estimate of the difficulties she had 
to contend with. She imagined that she had only to 
persevere in her applications to the houses of business 
where female labour was required, and that success 
must at length crown her efforts ; but she was mistaken 
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and a areal and she then discovered that hun- 
dreds of her sex were placed in the same pitiable situa- 
tion, and many of them in consequence wanting the 
common necessaries of life. Jessy’s mind was not, how- 
ever, of a character to sink under discouragements. She 
had the satisfaction of finding, on her visits to the hos- 
ital, which were as frequent as the rules allowed, that 
beloved husband was improving under the care and 
skill he enjoyed. It is true her money was almost ex- 
pended, and want seemed ready to startle her by his 
wan aspect; but her fortitude and humble trust in the 
protection of an all-wise and all-gracious Providence 
forsook her not. 
The change from a healthful and airy situation to a 
confined chamber in the most densely-populated part of 


the metropolis, greatly affected the health of the widow. | b 


Jessy was less a sufferer from it, because she was less 
at home; but she began to entertain serious apprehen- 
sions lest her mother-in-law’s death should be the re- 
sult; and knowing how dear she was to her son, not- 
withstanding her faults, the wife was obliged to speak 
with great caution to him when she gave her report 
concerning his mother’s situation. The failure of Jessy’s 
| plans with respect to procuring employment in the 
| manner she had expected, induced her to request her 
landlady’s permission to put a bill in her front window 
intimating that needle-work was performed by a person 
| residing in the house; and the request was most oppor- 
tunely made, for the woman informed her that she had 
that morning been asked if she knew of any person who 
| would assist in making up mourning for a lady in whose 
| family a death had just taken place. The offer was an 
| inviting one to poor Jessy, who had exchanged her last 
piece of silver coin; but she felt it necessary to consult 
with her mother-in-law ere she accepted of it, as it 
would constrain her to leave home for the whole of the 
day. Mrs Benson was at first angry at what she called 
her daughter’s wish to neglect her; but when her selfish- 
ness led her to contemplate the benefit which she should 
share, she ungraciously consented. Jessy immediately 
proceeded (agreeably fo the direction given her) to the 
residence of Mrs Grover, who gladly engaged her ser- 
vices for the ensuing week, and ~ , moreover, upon 
hearing her simple story, volunteered to recommend her 
to the ladies of her acquaintance. The mild eyes of the 
young sempstress overflowed with tears of gratitude 
at this assurance; she was too little versed in the ways 
of the world to know that ladies with really kind 
intentions are apt, for the want of a little thought, to 
promise, under the excitement of instinctive charity 
and sympathy, a great deal more than they are either 
able, or, in some instances, willing afterwards to per- 
form. Be this as it may, Jessy, by the expedition and 
neatness with which she executed her task, gave entire 
satisfaction to her employer. A source of uneasiness, 
however, occurred on the third day. It was the time 
appointed by the rules of the institution for visitors 
to be admitted to the hospital, and she had never yet 
failed in availing herself of the opportunity to see her 
husband. She could have borne the privation with 
fortitude, had she been able to make him acquainted 
with her engagements elsewhere, but she could find 
no one who could undertake the mission ; and kindly 
as were the feelings of her present employer towards 
her, she yet saw that she was too much interested in 
having the mourning finished, to consent to any delay. 
Whilst she was sitting musing upon the disappoint- 
| ment and anxiety her beloved Ralph would feel at 
not seeing her form enter the ward at the usual hour, 
Mrs Grover, who, meanwhile, had been planning the 
arrangement of the crape ornaments from a maga- 
zine of fashions which lay open before her, was sum- 
moned from the room by the footman’s announcing that 
Dr had arrived. 
Jessy repeated, raising her sudden, 
‘Do you know that gentleman? inquired her com- 
| panion in some 


Jessy blushed. ‘Not personall > she re. | 
turned ; ‘but I have heard my husband speak of a Dr 
A— who has showed him particular attention 
kindness.’ 


and 
‘He is one of the physicians in attendance on the 
hospital, and is well known for his benevolence,’ Mrs 
Grover observed, as she moved towards the door. 

‘Oh! madam,’ exclaimed the young sempstress, gazing 
after her with a look of great earnestness—‘ oh! madam, 
do you think I might be so bold as to ask to see him? 

*Do you wish to inquire concerning the state of your 
husband’s health ?’ the lady demanded. | 

‘No, ma’am,’ she hesitatingly replied ; ‘I am not in | 
doubt on that matter. I am thankful to hear he is ina | 
likely way to recover the entire use of his limb; but— 

ut ——’ 
‘But what?’ Mrs Grover inquired. 
‘I am too intrusive in asking such a thing perhaps, | 
cried Jessy ; ‘ but I thought if Dr A—— would kindly 
let my poor husband know that I am working for you, 
ma’am, and that that is the reason he does not see me 
aa it would dispel his fears, and make me very 
appy.’ 

‘I will make the request for you,’ Mrs Grover re. | 
joined with an approving smile, ‘and I don’t doubt it | 
will be granted.’ 

The lady had not been long absent from the room, | 
when the footman re-appeared with the request that 
Jessy would wait on Dr A—— in the drawing-room, | 
She arose with a palpitating heart, and could scarcely 
summon courage to raise her eyes as she entered the 
apartment, lest the favour she had asked should have 
been deemed a liberty ; but the kind voice of the phy- 
sician reassured her. ‘So, you are the wife of Ralph 
Benson, young woman” he said as she advanced. Jessy 
curtsied an assent. ‘And you are concerned lest your 
husband should be made unhappy by your absence?’ he 
further interrogated. | 

‘Not by my absence, sir,’ was Jessy’s reply, ‘ but by | 
the cause being unknown to him.’ 

‘Well, my good young woman, you may rest satisfied | 
on that head,’ he kindly rejoined; ‘I shall visit the 
hospital to-day, and will make a point of seeing him. 
Pray, is there any other way in which I can serve | 
you?’ 

Jessy hesitated a moment. ‘Oh, sir, you are very | 
kind,’ she energetically exclaimed ; ‘and if it were not | 
too much to ask, I would wish you to visit my husband’ | 
mother, who is seriously ill at our little lodging.’ 

‘Give me your address, and I will call upon her to- 
morrow,’ he returned. 

Tears of gratitude filled the eyes of the now happy | 
young wife—gratitude too powerful for expression. She 


named the number and the street in which she lived; | 


nor did she forget to caution the kind physician not to 
speak of his mother’s illness to Ralph. Again she curt- 
sied, and retreated, but not till the benevolent disciple 
of Esculapius had forced into her hand a small donation, 
which, in her present circumstances, was to her a little 
fortune. 

Dr A—— was not a man to prémise much, but he was 
aman to act, and to gain his confidence and esteem was 
of no small value. He visited the elder Mrs Benson on 
the morrow, and recommended an immediate change to 
a more airy and healthy situation as the only means of 
restoring the aged invalid. The widow was touched 
with the cheerful assent Jessy immediately gave to this 
proposal; she was aware it must be a sacrifice to her 
feelings to remove her to a greater distance from her 
husband; she knew also it would add to her toil by 
lengthening her walk; and her conscience told her that 
she deserved not such a return from the young creature, 
whose affection she had made no effort to gain, and 
whom she had even treated with unkindness. 

The change was made as soon as Jessy’s engagement 
with Mrs Grover would permit, and they now occupied 
a large airy chamber, open to the fields. ‘I trust you 
will revive here, dear mother,’ was the daughter's ex- 
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clamation a few days after their arrival, as she arranged 
the pillow of an easy-chair she had hired expressly for 
| the invalid. ‘ Under good Dr A——’s care, both you and 


‘on and ||| Ralph will soon be well,’ she continued, ‘and we shall 
|| return to our home so very happy!’ Mrs Benson’s 

on the Ti) heart responded that she at ieast deserved to be so; but 

, MrT) ier pride would not at present let her acknowledge that 

ae | Jessy had done quite right. 

» Gazing |) «Oh, what a blissful sight it will be to see dear Ralph 

— | using his arm again!’ the young wife pursued, whilst 


her countenance was i 


idea. 

‘Nay, it depends upon the manner in which he uses 
it, interposed the old woman, whilst a smile of pleasan- 
try foreign to her usual habits lit up her features ; ‘sup- 

he exercise it in making you feel its power?’ 

‘I would cheerfully submit even to that,’ Jessy laugh- 
ingly rejoined; ‘anything that would prove that his 
|, strength was restored.’ 
| ‘It shall work for thee, my own Jessy, and I shall 
| never think it can do enough to repay all thy kindness,’ 
| exclaimed a well-known voice, and Ralph was the next 
moment in the presence of his mother and his wife. 
The former uttered a cry of surprise, and the latter 
* sunk into his extended arms. The young man being 

pronounced sufficiently convalescent, had procured his 
dismissal unknown to his family ; and not being aware 


irradiated with delight at the bare 


he room, of the severe illness of his mother (though he had been 
vest that informed of their removal), he had come with the inten- 
ing-room. |M) tion of giving them a joyful surprise. His heart beat 
| scareely quick with pleasure when he heard the kindly tones 
ryt with which Mrs Benson addressed her daughter; it was 


| ahappy omen, he thought, and it made the bliss of his 
| return more complete. 

| The pale aspect of his mother, however, excited his 
alarm; but Jessy assured him that her health was 
already improving, and she doubted not but a week or 
two at most in their present abode would restore her so 
far as to enable her to undertake the journey home. 
Their kind friend the squire had, she said, through the 
| medium of her sister, offered the use of the travelling- 


t satisfied | | carriage once more. ‘And oh how happy home will be 
doe te | after this long absence!’ she energetically added. 


‘Surely I shall value the use of my limbs more than 
| ever I did before,’ exclaimed Ralph. 

‘I shall value you more than ever, after having so 
| nearly lost you,’ responded Jessy, whilst she struggled 

between smiles and tears. 

‘And I hope I shall value you both more than I have 
| hitherto done,’ cried the widow, now completely softened 
| and humbled at the contemplation of the selfish part she 
| had taken, and she opened her arms to fold her children 
| together in her embrace as she spoke. 
And need we say how delightful was such a confes- 


she lived; | sion to our long-enduring heroine. Her meekness and 
ian not t0 frhearance had accomplished the desired object. She 
n she curt had won the love of one who had hitherto been dear 
nt disciple Ht) her for her husband’s sake, but whom her warm 
1 donation, #@) heart desired to encircle with its affections for her own. 
her a little H) The griefs of her past life were forgotten—that happy 
moment repaid them all. 

but he was Many were the joyful greetings and congratulations 
esteem WS Hi) which accompanied the return of the Bensons to their 
Benson 0 @) native village, and Ralph recommenced his employment 
2 change © Hf with feelings of gratitude which made his labour sweet. 
ly means of | Jessy, too, thought that the sun shone brighter, that the 
as touched | birds sang sweeter, and that everything looked more 
rave to this Hf beautiful, than they had done before; and thus it ever is, 
fice to het #} when the storms of affliction are past, and the sweet 
e from het Hi calm of happiness follows. The widow lived to see her- 
her toil by & self surrounded by a numerous train of grandchildren ; 
ld her that | but she was an altered woman. Hitherto, her life had 
ig creature, @ been a source of disquiet to those around her, but now 
> gain, and # (although long-indulged habits could not be entirely 
. eradicated) a new principle having been implanted—a 
engagement # principle of love and peace—its salutary effects were 
yw occupied H geen in her words and actions, and she became a bless- 
I trust yoU § ing where she had before been a bane. 


Happy would it be for society were hers an insulated 
case, and happy would it be if forbearance were exer- 
cised when families are thus tried, since experience, with 
few exceptions, proves the truth of the proverb of the 
wise man of old, that ‘a soft answer turneth away wrath, 
but grievous words stir up anger.’ 


WHAT TO DO IN CASES OF ACCIDENT. 
FRACTURED BONES. 


Tuere are few accidents more frequent, or more dis- 
tressing in their results, than those arising from frac- 
tured bones; and none in which the attempts at relief 
afforded by bystanders are fraught with greater danger 
to the patient. When a person is seen 1 fall prostrate, 
the first impulse of the crowd is to raise him up, with- 
out stopping to inquire the nature or extent of the acci- 
dent, and totally overlooking the fact, that the recumbent 
ition is the one chosen by nature as that best adapted 
for the sick, the weary, and the infirm—as the only 
position in which they can enjoy perfect rest, without 
the exercise of any muscular effort. In the case of 
fracture of any part of the lower extremity, moving the 
patient from the horizontal position is productive of 
great mischief, and a knowledge of this simple fact 
would, in a majority of cases, avert the necessity of the 
surgeon’s knife, or the patient from permanent lameness 
and much subsequent torture. 

The writer’s attention was first particularly drawn to 
this subject by an accident that occurred some years ago 
to himself. His horse fell with him, and as it happened 
in a principal London thoroughfare, a crowd imme- 
diately gathered round, and the first cry was, ‘ Lift the 
gentleman up.’ Happily for him, his presence of mind 
had not deserted him, and he enjoined them to desist, 
as, being a medical man, he best knew how to proceed. 
In a few moments he discovered that his leg was broken, 
and then the consequences of being ‘lifted up’ occurred 
to him in all their horror. A shutter having been pro- 
cured, he directed it to be laid down at his side, and 
moving very cautiously, so as not to disturb the limb, 
soon contrived to edge himself upon it; it was then 
raised by four of the bystanders, and in this manner he 
was carried to his residence. 

A few moments’ consideration will convince us of the 
impropriety of raising the body from the ground. It 
may readily be conceived that, by preserving the hori- 
zontal position, if the limb be straight, encased as it is 
by its various muscles and integuments, the broken bone 
will remain in its natural situation ; but that, by raising 
the body (and consequently the leg), we make a lever of 
the upper half of the bone, the broken point of which 
becomes the fulcrum, and turns at right angles with the 
lower half, which, having lost its continuity of support, 
is disposed to preserve its original posture; and that 
by this, although the skin may not in every case be 
actually torn, still there must be an approximation to- 
wards it, and that the surrounding parts must be more 
or less lacerated. Should the skin be torn, the simple 
fracture, in the language of surgery, becomes a com- 
pound one, the inconvenience to the patient more severe, 
and the chances of recovery considerably lessened. 

The possible mischief, and consequent danger, does 
not rest here. One of the arteries of the limb may be 
wounded by a point of the fractured bone, and then the 
danger is much increased. The arteries gradually in- 
crease in size from the foot upwards, and above the 
knee unite into one trunk or main artery, any lacera- 
tion of which is productive of the worst consequences. 
Even in the foot they are large enough, if the bleeding 
be permitted to continue, to produce fatal results, al- 
though in that case time enough is generally obtained 
to arrest the hemorrhage. But should the thigh be 
fractured, and the femoral, or main artery, of the limb 
be wounded, the flow of blood is so great, that if not 
immediately stopped, the patient’s life may be lost in 
three minutes. 

The femoral artery takes the course of, and runs 
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parallel to, the thigh bone; and when that is broken, it 
will readily be how likely it is to be pierced by a 
spicula of bone, or one of its broken points; and this 
indeed frequently happens. 

It now remains for us to consider what we are called 
upon to do in accidents of this nature. In the first place, 
do not attempt to alter the position from that in which 
the patient falls; that is, supposing the limb be not bent. 
Administer a glass of wine, or spirit and water, ob- 
tained from the nearest good Samaritan (and one will 
easily be found); next, should the accident occur in a 
crowded thoroughfare, let a ring be formed, to prevent 
the sufferer from being pressed upon or run over. Ina 
few moments, if his senses have been spared, he will be 
able to say where he is hurt, by gently moving his 
limbs. A shutter should now be obtained; and if he 
possesses sufficient nerve, it will be best, as in the 
writer’s case, for him gradually to edge himself upon it, 
as he will best know what degree of motion he can bear 
without pain. If he is unable to do this, one of the 
bystanders must proceed to assist him, by supporting 


_ the injured limb. 


It is necessary to observe great caution in doing this. 
Suppose, fcr instance, the limb be raised by lifting the 
foot, if we refer to the observations already made, we 
shall perceive the same .consequences will occur as if 
the person were raised from the ground. It is therefore 
necessary to remember, from the first moment of the 
accident to the last before the cure, that in raising a 
broken limb, care must be taken to use both hands, the 
one placed below, and the other above the point of frac- 
ture, as if the limb were in two separate pieces, and but 
slightly held together. 

It may happen that the patient is insensible, and the 
seat of injury not obvious. He may be suffering from 
compression of the brain, or concussion, or fracture of 
the skull or spine, or may have sustained some internal 
and severe injury. In such cases the worst consequences 
are always to be apprehended, and the sufferer must be 
treated with the utmost tenderness. If the power of 
swallowing remain (which may be known by pouring a 
little water into the mouth), a little wine, or spirit and 
water, may invariably be given, and this is all that is 
necessary: great mischief often arises from doing too 
much. Let the patient be placed upon a litter, and 
carried home, or to the nearest hospital, with great 
care and tenderness. 

To return to the case of fractured leg. Before placing 
the patient in bed, be careful that everything is well 
prepared for his reception, as he will have to remain 
there at least one month without moving the broken 
limb. It is of great importance to have the bed so hard 
and smooth, as to receive no impression from the weight 
of the body. A small French bedstead, wide enough 
for one person only, will be found most convenient, a 
lath bottom being indispensable; if this cannot be had, 
an ironing-board must be placed on the sacking, and 
on this a horse-hair mattress, covered by a blanket, 
over which nail down the sheet tightly on both sides. 

In removing the patient from the shutter, place it 
on a line, and level with the bed, and let him shift him- 
self upon it, as we have before described. Before this 
removal, splints had better be applied to the limb, as 
it can then be supported with less pain to the frac- 
tured parts. 

Fractures of the arm and forearm are in general more 
easily cured than those of the lower extremity, although 
the future freedom of the forearm depends in a great 
measure on the tact and talent of the surgeon. They, 
of course, do not involve the necessity of maintaining 
the recumbent position; and all that is necessary pre- 
vious to professional attendance is, the placing the arm 
in a sling or half handkerchief, which should extend 
from the elbow to the wrist. 

Setting a broken limb means nothing more than placing 
the fractured ends of the bone opposite each other, and 
retaining them there by the application of*splints made 
of wood or mill- Much misapprehension pre- 


vails on this point; it is generally considered as a for. 
midable operation, requiring to be performed as soo 
after the accident as possible. When the fracture hap. 
pens to be a compound one, with one end of the bone 
perhaps protruding through the skin, it is then desirable 
to reduce it as soon as possible ; but otherwise, it may 
be postponed until the bed is fully prepared for the pa. | 
tient’s future requirements. 

In closing this paper, the writer cannot help advert. | 
ing to two points of great importance in the treatment 
of fractures, although in doing so he is aware he is tres. 
passing beyond the limits he has prescribed for himself; 
they are, on the impropriety of blood-letting, and the 
use of cold applications, during any period of the subse. | 
quent treatment. Bleeding by some is had recourse to | 
to prevent inflammation; this it will not do: and the 
proof is, that uniformly, the more delicate the subject, 
the greater is the degree of susceptibility to its attacks, 
But in fractures, we have really no inflammation ty 
dread, nor blood to spare, for nature will require more 
than her usual supply to repair the injury sustained, | 
and, if needlessly subtracted, the period of cure will be | 
proportionably prolonged. | 

With respect to cold applications, we do not always | 
sufficiently discriminate the nature of the complaint for i 
which they are used. For pain arising from inflamma. | 
tory action, cold is an excellent application; but for pain 
arising from contusion of parts, warm fomentations are 
by far the most soothing and efficient. It is a trite 
observation, that old fractures are as sensitive to at- 
mospheric changes as the barometer. Where warmth | 
alone has been used, the writer has never known this 
to occur. 


THE LITERATURE OF THE CHINESE. 
SECOND ARTICLE—BOOKS. 


Havine given some idea of the manner in which 
the Chinese record their ideas in writing, we will now | 
describe the means by which those ideas are dissemi- 
nated in print: first detailing the mechanical processes 
by which books are, if we may so speak, manufactured; | 
and, secondly, affording some information respecting 
their contents. 

Printing—instead of originating in some such for- 
tunate accident as historians and collectors of tradi- 
tions are so fond of tracing nearly every invention 
to—was, as Dugald Stewart has explained, more pro- 
bably the result of those general causes on which 
the progress of society seems to depend. However 
the art may have originated, one thing is certain, 
that it was employed by the Chinese as early as the 
tenth century, or five centuries before its general 
adoption in Europe. Chinese printing, as then prac- 
tised, was exactly the same as it is at present. ‘Those 
who have read the ‘Facts about the Chinese,’ pre- 
viously detailed, are aware that this singularly vain 
people consider themselves perfect in nearly everything 
—in printing among the rest; and therefore deem im- 


provement impossible. Hence, nothing can be more 
primitive and simple than the means they adopt; no- @ 


thing, moreover, can be more effectual—except presses 
- moveable types, which the Chinese know little 
about. 

The Chinese literary man sends his ‘ copy — not, 
as we do, immediately to the printer—but to a tran- 
scriber. This is a person skilled in what we should 
call penmanship, who copies the manuscript in the bold, 
legible characters of the Sung-te hand,* which, from skill 
and practice, he is enabled to render as uniform in ap- 
ewer as Roman print. The copy is made on single 

ves—two pages on each leaf, with a division or white 
column in the middle. The writing is inscribed, not in 
horizontal lines, as with us, but in perpendicular co- 
lumns, arranged so as to be read from right to left. 
Having made his copy, the transcriber passes it to 


* See first article on this subject, at page 251 of No. 42. 
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| corresponding to the size of the copyist’s leaves. ‘This 
|| fee having been planed beautifully smooth, is washed 
|| over with thin rice-water, and, while wet, the leaf is 
| aid on the wood with the writing downwards. The 

paper being as transparent as our silver-paper, the 
|| transeriber’s ink shows through, exhibiting the writing 
| packwards, just as it is to be carved on the block. 
|| When the solution is dry, the manuscript leaf has stuck 
\| firmly to the block, and the carver sets to work, cutting 
|| away the interstices between the black marks with 
\ sharp instruments, so as to cause the characters to 
|| stand up in relief. In short, he is a professor of wood- 
| engraving, only he engraves writing instead of pic- 
| tures. Of course for every leaf (or two pages) a 
|| separate block is required; and could we enumerate 
\| the works of all the Chinese authors who have pub- 
|| fished since the tenth century, we should find that 
|| the accumulated and still increasing number of these 
|| stereotype printing-blocks is prodigious. Although 
|| printing from blocks is the general mode, yet moveable 
|| types were known to the Chinese as early as the eleventh 
|| century. For a time, single characters made of clay, 
| and baked hard, were used; but soon abandoned for the 
|| neater mode now universally practised—except for The 
| Imperial Calendar, published once a quarter, and the 
| Pekin Gazette, issued daily, which are printed from 
| moveable types made of a plastic gum. ‘I'his is, however, 

immeasurably inferior to the block-printing. 

The blocks having been engraved, they are passed to 
the printer, properly socalled. His part of the business 
is performed with uncommon ease and despatch, con- 
sidering the simple means at his command. He has no 
press or machinery of any kind. Beside him is a quan- 
tity of Indian ink, thickly ground up: in his right 
hand are two brushes, of the ordinary size of such as 
areused by house-painters, one being stuck on at each 
end of a single handle. With that below the hand he 
inks the surface of the block. A sheet of the very 
thin paper in general use is then placed upon it, the 
hand turned up, and the other brush—a dry one—having 
been passed with a light pressure over the paper, the 
impression is taken. ‘The operation is performed with 
such celerity, that an expert printer can take off from 
two to three thousand impressions in a day. The sheets 
being extremely thin and porous, require no wetting; 
and after time has been allowed for the ink to set upon 
them, they are ready for the folder and stitcher. 

Printing on both sides being of course impracticable, 
from the lightness of the paper, the folder turns each 
leaf back to back (for which the white column before- 
mentioned serves as a gauge), pasting together the 
of each leaf; hence the printed 
8 ave exactly same appearance as the s of 
a European book. 

| The stitcher now takes a certain number of these 
| pages and sews them with silk thread into a cover of 
smooth drab-coloured paper. About ten of the little 
| volumes go to a work of ordinary size, and the order in 
| which they run is numbered on the outer edges of the 
| aves. Thus a book is never bound in China, but the 
bookbinder’s occupation is represented by the makers of 
book-cases, or boxes, into which a complete work is 
neatly packed. Some of these cases are splendidly 
covered with satin or silk, embroidered with gold, exhi- 
biting the name of the book in legible characters. The 
selling of books is considered one of the most honour- 
able of trades; and there is no town in the empire in 
which a bookseller does not reside. 
Despite the despotic character of the government, 
press—if we may call it so—is quite free and un- 
shackled by a censorship: no license is required, no 
restrictions are imposed; but the Leu-lee (civil code) 
declares that ‘whoever is guilty of editing wicked 
and corrupt books, with the view of misleading the 
and whoever attempts to excite sedition by 
or handbills, shall suffer death by being be- 
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{| another ; who first prepares a piece of - | headed.’ E writer and printer, therefore, issues 
tree an inch thick, and vith a 


his works subject to this very terrible responsibility. 
Nor is this law a dead letter: the emperor Kien-lung 
(1736-1795), a great patron of letters, caused three 
unfortunate authors to be put to death in three conse- 
cutive years, for publishing books which, read with 
European eyes and ideas, seemed hardly worthy of 
notice. This fear, and the supposed infallibility of the 
ancient sages, causes each new work on the more im- 
portant subjects of literature to be totally devoid of 
originality: even fancy and imagination are cramped, 
and seldom take high flights. Original authors are few 
everywhere, but in China they are especially scarce. 

The grand collections of history, philosophy, and other 
standard national works, comprehensively known as the 
‘sacred classics,’ are printed by royal authority at the 
imperial printing-press at Pekin, under the superinten- 
dence of the fountain of all Chinese learning, the Han-lin 
college. They are distributed to the viceroys of pro- 
vinces, presidents of departments, and petty magis- 
trates, to be deposited in public libraries, one of which 
forms part of each town-hall, or magistrate’s official 
residence, and to it every man in the empire has the 
right of free access. For this reason such books are 
seldom found in private collections. The other depart- 
ments of Chinese literature include every possible variety ; 
and thousands of works are daily issued in Pekin, and 
other great cities, consisting of novels, romances, with 
moral, amusing, and comic tales; precepts from the 
ancient sages, and exhortations from living sovereigns ; 
plays; songs, fables, and every description of poetry ; 
jest-books and lampoons; cookery books, and collec- 
tions of recipes for curing disorders; predictions of the 
weather and fortune-telling books ; manuals of devotion 
and of religious rites; books of etiquette ; together with 
almanacs and quantities of other ephemera it would be 
impossible to enumerate. The more bulky and expen- 
sive works on philology, history, and jurisprudence, 
not printed by the government, are published by sub- 
scription in the way we have previously mentioned. 

To give some idea of the gigantic scale upon which 
literary works are sometimes undertaken and carried 
out in China, we may mention that the Imperial Ency- 
clopedia in general use, in 450 volumes, is a mere 
abridgment of a work, the original of which comprises 
no fewer than 6000 volumes. It is in every respect like 
the European works of a similar class, being a repertory 
of Chinese knowledge in a lexicographical form. The 
history of the country, from the earliest period to the 
accession of the present or Mongol dynasty to the 
throne, fills 300 volumes ; Sing-poo, a biographical work, 
occupies 120 volumes; the -lee, or civil code, may 
be appropriately called the statutes at large, for they 
extend to 261 volumes. There isa single collection of 
plays which numbers 200 volumes. The emperor, Kien- 
ung, caused a reprint to be made of all the standard 
works throughout China: in five years as many as 
168,000 volumes were an and it was expected 
that the whole would exten 
Shoo-king, in other words, ‘The Book,’ is regarded 
the Chinese as we look upon the Scriptures. It is the 
work of Confucius (whom they call Kung-foo-tze), and 
combining a collection of historical aphorisms with a 
species of chronology, is the text-book not only for moral 
conduct, but historical facts. 

From the axioms contained in the works of their 
sages, Chinese Poetry took its rise, as we learn from 
the character that expresses it, which means ‘words 
of the temple.’ Rhymatic sentences are delivered and 
commented on by the literati in the temples. Rhyme 
is an easy matter; for so similar are the sounds of 
hosts of words having a dissimilar meaning, that Gutz- 
laff says he could write a perfectly intelligible treatise 
in the Chinese language, yet every character, when 


* The reader must, however, remember that a Chinese volume is 


seldom thicker than two of the monthly parts of this Journal 
would be if stitched together. ‘ 
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read, would be represented to an English ear by the 
sound ‘EE.’ On prosody so much stress is laid, that 
modern versifiers often aim more at the smoothness of 
their numbers than at sense or point. The ancient 
poets are considered the best; the was written 
three thousand years ago :— 
* The nest yon wingéd artist builds, 
Some robber bird shall tear away ; 
So yields her hopes the affianced maid, 
Some wealthy lord’s reluctant prey. 
The fluttering bird prepares a home, 
In which the spoiler soon shall dwell ; 
Forth goes the weeping bride, constrained ; 
A hundred cars the triumph 
Mourn for the tiny architect, 
A stronger bird hath ta’en its nest ; 
Mourn for the hapless, stolen bride ; 
How vain the pomp to soothe her breast !’ 


Of modern descriptive poetry, nothing is better cal- 
culated to interest English readers than a poem written 
by an intelligent Chinese, who, in 1813, accompanied an 
English gentleman to this country as his instructor. It 
| is headed ‘ London, in ten stanzas.’ In this confined space 
| the author chiefly noticed those objects which excited 
his attention, by their contrast with those of his native 
| land. After stating that— 

* Afar in the ocean, towards the extremity of the north-west, 

There is a nation or country called England,’ 
he sings concerning the city itself— 

* The towering edifices rise storey above storey, 

| In all the stateli of splendid i 
Railings of iron thickly stud the sides of every entrance ; 
And streams from the river circulate through the walls ; 
The sides of each apartment are variegated with devices ; 
Through the windows of glass appear the scarlet hangings. 
And in the street itself is presented a beautiful scene ; 
The congregated buildings have all the aspect of a picture. 
The spacious streets are exceedingly smooth and level, 
Each being crossed by others at intervals ; 
On either side perambulate men and females, 
In the centre career along the carriages and horses ; 
‘The mingled sound of voices is heard in the shops at evening. 
During mid-winter the accumulated snows adhere to the pathway ; 
Lamps are displayed at night along the street-sides, 
Their radiance twinkling like the stars of the sky.’ 

He observes, that ‘the houses are so lofty that you 
may pluck the stars from them; that, on four sacred 
days in the month, people put on their best clothes, and 

to the temple; that the virtuous read their sacred 

k, which they call Pe-lee to Kot (pray to God); that 
the appearance of the country is beautiful, and the hills 
rising one above another delightful to behold; that 
little girls have rosy cheeks and fair complexions; that 
men and women marry from mutual choice, and love 
and respect each other; and that there are no second 
wives ; that the grass is cut, and dried, to feed cattle in 
winter when there is frost and snow; that men and 
women:‘ramble into the fields to gather flowers; that 
poor women at the wheat-harvest gather the grain 
which is left, and sing as they go home.’* 

Satires are constantly aimed against general manners, 
and lampoons against private individuals and officials. 
As a specimen of the former, we may cite some lines 
on a dissipated Chinese fop, which occur in a novel called 
‘Dreams of the Red Chamber :?’— 

* His outward form by nature’s bounty drest, 

Foul weeds usurped the wilderness his breast : 

And bred in tumult, ignorant of rule, 

He hated letters, an accomplished fool ! 

In act depraved, contaminate in mind, 

Strange, had he feared the censures of mankind ! 

Titles and wealth to him no joys impart, 

By penury pinched, he sank beneath the smart ; 

In uselessness, the first beneath the sky, 

And curst, in sinning with supremacy ! 

Minions of pride and luxury lend an ear, 

And shun his follies, if his fate ye fear !” 
The English reader may suppose that these powerful 
lines have been polished and adapted to his taste by the 


* The above is part of a literal prose-translation, supplied by Mr 
Davis to the second volume of the Royal Asiatic Society’s Transac- 
tions. 


translator. But that gentleman assures us the ‘ version 
is lineatim, and almost verbatim, and pretends to no. 
thing more than a very close adherence to the original,* 

The Chinese have almost universally a taste for 
verses; boys who have just learned to read are taught 
to compose them. Pedantic schoolmasters adorn their 
walls with their own productions, and paste them up at 
their door-posts. Cups and saucers, pans and screens, 
are ornamented with couplets. Even the kitchens and 
fireplaces are adorned with verses, chiefly on cookery, 

We must defer our account of the dramatic and ficti-. 
tious literature of the Chinese for a third article. 


OCCUPATIONS OF THE PEOPLE OF GREAT 
BRITAIN. 

Two parliamentary papers, supplementary to the census, 
have just been published, giving a view of the occupa- 
tions of the people of our island. Though not free ofa 
few blemishes on minor points, they seem trustworthy | 
in essentials, and the results are of an interesting na. | 
ture. The following table presents the employments of 
7,846,569 persons engaged in active life, or living inde. | 
pendently, leaving 10,997,865 to be understood as women | 
and children having no recognised occupations :— 


Total, 


18,844,434 


17,589 


Isles in the 
British Seas. 
124,040 


473,581 


2,620,184 


2,619,206 
9,390,866 
15,911,757 


lunaties, and prisoners, 


and florists, 


farmers and graziers, labourers, 


EMPLOY MENTS, 


Commerce, trade, and manufactures, 


pulation, including army and navy abroad 


at, 


lerical, legal, and medical, 


Educated persons in other pursuits, 


Government civil service, 
fo: 


population, 


ad, 


eners, nurserymen, 
half-pay, and East India Company’s service, - 


and merchant seamen afloat, 


Total of 
and a 


culture, including 


gard 


Other labourers, miners, quarriers, porters, messengers, 


Navy, merchant-service, watermen, &c. 


Navy 


Parochial and law-ofticers, police, &c. 


Domestic servants, 

Alms-people, pensioners, paupers, 
Ditto afloat, 

Residue of 

Afloat, 


Returned as independent, 


Professions, ¢ 


Agri 
Army abro: 


* Quarterly Review, vol. 41, p. 109. 
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proportion of the agricultural class to those devoted to 
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ive pursuits not agricultural, the former being less than 

| alt of the latter. It also <r that this disproportion 

| is undergoing a constant and rapid increase, for the pro- 

| portions which the agricultural, the commercial, and the 
miscellaneous class bore to each other were, in 


1811, 44 21 

while they were respectively, in 


| there being only this source of doubt about the last table, 
| that, in the three first instances, families, and in the last, 

individuals, were enumerated. It seems, however, beyond a 
| doubt, that the absolute numbers of the agricultural popula- 
tion remain nearly stationary, so that if this branch of our 
national industry is, as it appears, not falling off, but, on 
| the contrary, increasing, we must presume that fewer men 
are now required to perform the same amount of work as 
formerly, which, considering the improvement of hus- 
bandry, is not unlikely. The increase of the population 
between 1831 and 1841 must therefore have been entirely 
absorbed by the other branches of industry. ‘The total 
male population of Great Britain, twenty years of age and 
upwards, was, in 1831, 3,199,984; and in 1841, 3,829,668 ; 
showing an increase, in ten years, of about 630,000 adult 
males. Hardly one of these additional men has been able 
to find ae in agriculture. The agricultural oc- 
capiers and labourers were, in 1831, 980,750, and in 1841, 
only 961,585. Allowing here for a correction pointed out 
by the enumerators, it still appears that, at the end of the 
decennial period, there was either no increase, or a very 
mall one, in the number of adult males employed in 
agriculture. The case of those yay in commerce, 
trade, and manufactures, is very different. In 1831, they 
were 1,278,283, and in 1841 they amounted to 1,682,044 ; 
showing that those branches of industry had found employ- 
ment for more than 400,000 additional persons of the 
class before-mentioned.’”* 

Another remarkable result of the inquiry is, that England 
amd Scotland are nearly upon a par in respect of the pro- 
portions of occupations. At the Union in 1707, the latter 
country had no commerce or manufactures worthy of the 
mame, and to obtain a share of these, was one main reason 
for its submitting to the loss of its independence. The 

has been worthy of the sacrifice, for now the 
commercial and manufacturing population of Scotland bears 
just about the same proportion to the agricultural as that 
of England, showing the vast progress which our ple 
have made in industry and wealth in the course of little 
more than a century. What makes this still more clear is, 
that Scotland possesses within 0.60 per cent. of the propor- 
timate number of persons of independent means which 
England does. It is nothing to the purpose that England 
has more paupers by 0.23 per cent.; for Scotland, as is now 
becoming notorious, only escapes the infamy of a numerous 
pauper population by denying regulated subsistence to the 
estitute. 

The following are the centesimal proportions of the 
people in the various classes of occupations in England and 


Seotland :— 
_ England Scotland 
per cent. per cent. 
Agricultural occupations, - 740 8.16 
Trade, manufactures, &c. 29.56 30.46 
Independent, —- - - 281 2.21 
Alms-people, - . 0.90 0.67 
Others, not described, - - 0.42 0.26 
Residue: women and children, 58.91 58.24 
100.00 100.09 


The returns give what has probably never been given 

ore—an accurate statement of the number of persons 
employed in various branches of manufacture. Those em- 
ployed in the cotton manufacture are classed thus :— 


Males, 20 years and upwards, - 138,112 
under 20, - - - 

emales, 20 years and upwards, 470. 
Ditto under 20, ~ - - 75,909 
Total, - 377,662 


* Here and elsewhere, we borrow passages from the news- 


We extract also the total number engaged in each of the 


following manufactures :— 


Hose, - - 50,955 
Lace, - 35,347 
Wool and worsted, = - - - 67,296 
i - - - : 83,773 
Flax and linen, - 85,213 
The total number of persons in the manufacture 
of textible fabrics in Great Britain is stated to be 800,246. 
Of those employed in mines, there are, in 
Coal m - - ll 
Copper ditto, - 15,407 
ditto, - 11,419 
Tron ditto, - - - - 10,949 
Tin ditto, - 6,101 


The total of persons employed in mines is 193,825. 
Of persons employed in the manufacture and working of 


metals, there are, besides the miners, in 
Tron, - - - - 29,497 
Copper, - 2,126 
Lead, - . - - - 1,293 
Tin, - 1,320 
There are ae in 
Pottery glass, - - - 32,238 
Gloves, - - - - 9,225 
Engines and machines, - - 16,550 


In considering the number of persons supported by an 
particular manufacture, it is to be vemaneel that the 
numbers given are of actual workers, and not of those who, 
as wives, children, &c. are supported by the labour of 
others. The total number of persons whose occupations 
were ascertained in Great Britain was 7,846,569, leaving 
10,997,865 as the ‘residue’ of the population, which must 
be taken to consist of persons dependent on the former. 
Therefore, to the number given under each employment, we 
must add another number bearing to it the proportion of 
about eleven to eight, in order to ascertain the entire 
number of individuals whom that branch of industry sup- 
rts. 

It is worthy of remark, that, from other reports, the 
proportion of those workers who are of tender age is de- 
creasing, and the total number of children now engaged in 
the above occupations is only 31,566, under one twenty- 
fourth of the whole workers. 

The largest number returned under any one occupation 
is of domestic servants, being 1,165,233, of whom 908,825 
are females; and the commissioners justly consider it a 
matter of congratulation that so large a number of females 
‘should be comprehended in a class in which habits of 
steady industry, of economy, and of attention to the main- 
tenance of a good character, are so necessary as that of 
domestic servants.’ 

‘It appears that in Great Britain, on the night of the 6th 
of June, 1841, 22,303 persons slept in barns, tents, pits, and 
in the o air; 5016 persons were travelling. The aver- 
age number of inhabitants to 100 statute acres for England 
and Wales is 43; for Middlesex and Westmoreland, which 
are the counties of the highest and lowest averages, the 
numbers are 873 and 11 respectively. The average annual 
number of marriages for England and Wales to every 10,000 
inhabitants is 78. In Middlesex, which is the most marry- 
ing county, it is 93 ; in Cumberland, which is least so, it is 
57. The average of births to every 10,000 for England and 
Wales is 319; of deaths, 221; of inhabited houses, 1850 
It may be worth noticing, that it is in the maritime coun- 
ties we find the least comparative mortality. 

‘Few persons are aware of the influence of immigration 
on the increase of the — of England and Wales. 
The fact is, the actual is to the natural increase per 
cent. as 14 to 9 nearly in the 10 years 1831-1841, the diffe- 
rence being ascribable to immigration principally, as it 
seems. 

‘In Cumberland, in 1841, for every 10,000 inhabitants, 
there were 356 persons born in Scotland, and 274 born in Ire- 
land. In Lancashire, there were 130 Scotch, and 635 Irish, 
for the same number of inhabitants—that is to say, one- 
thirteenth part of the actual population of Lancashire 
is made up of Irish and Scotch, and nearly one-sixteenth 
of that Cumberland. Many other counties exhibit 
large pene of immigrants from the sister kingdoms, 
though none so large as these. No county is free from a 
considerable ee: Suffolk and Norfolk, which have 
fewest, show 33 r every 10,000 inhabitants. Throughout 
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or 31 for every 1250—that is, something 
fortieth part of the whole population is composed of 
strangers. In fact, there seems good ground for thinking 
that the amount of this immigration into England con- 
siderably exceeds the amount of emigration from England 
to the colonies.’ Let it be understood we do not condemn 
this immigration ; the empire is free to all ; every man is 
entitled to seek the means of honest subsistence where it 
best may be found. For our own part, we are always glad 
to see respectable English and Irish in Scotland, and would 
expect the same courtesy extended to our countrymen in 
whatever part of the United Kingdom they may find it 


advantageous to settle. 

* Of one hundred i about eight take place with 
both parties under age. Middlesex, Surrey, and Devon- 
shire, are the most prudent counties in this respect ; and 
generally, it is remarkable that the agricultural counties 
furnish the greatest proportion of early marriages. The 
number of persons signing the marriage register by marks 
is considered by the commissioners as a fair criterion of 
the state of education; if so, Middlesex, Surrey, and 
Westmoreland, are the best educated counties. West- 
moreland is considerably the most favourable to infant life 
of any county in England. Next stands Hampshire, Dor- 
set, Devonshire, and Cornwall ; the least favourable is the 
East Riding of Yorkshire. 

*Clergymen (it is understood only of the Church of Eng- 
land) are returned for England at 13,574; commercial 
clerks (one of the largest descriptions) for Great Britain, 
56,820 ; chiropodists, ; dressmakers and milliners, 
106,801, of whom 22,174 are females, and 127 males, re- 
spectively under 20 years of age ; East India Company’s 
service, 591 ; farmers and graziers, 300,123 ; government 
civil service, 16,750 ; agricultural labourers, 1,127,108, of 
whom 14,295 are females under 20 ; army, 33,057, of whom 
6,976 are soldiers under 20. There are only seven persons 
returning themselves as oculists in all Great Britain. The 
physicians amount to 1476 ; printers, 18,313, of whom 183 
are females ; surgeons, apothecaries, and medical students 
together, 18,658 ; so that the whole body of the medical 
profession in Great Britain, including students, comprises 
only 20,134 persons. The teachers of music and singing 
are 3,285, being more than double the number of all the 


_ other teachers enumerated put together.’ 


BIOGRAPHIC SKETCHES. 
ADMIRAL THE EARL ST VINCENT. 


Tue name of John Jervis, Earl St Vincent, will always 
be one of the most revered amongst British naval heroes. 
He was the parent of that school of discipline which 
banished from the service the coarse manners and loose 
morals that formerly prevailed—not overdrawn pic- 
tures of which are to be found in Smollett’s Roderick 
Random. Under his guidance, and by his example, the 
most distinguished officers of his time were promoted ; 
among whom were Collingwood, Saumarez, and Trou- 
bridge. He was, moreover, says Dr Parr, ‘the master 
and instructor of Nelson, whom he formed and made a 
greater man than himself, and then did not envy him.’ 
This is corroborated by Nelson himself; who, in one 
of his letters to the Earl St Vincent, when on the 
Mediterranean station, wrote thus :—* We look up to 
you, as we have always found you, as to our father, 
under whose fostering care we have been led to fame.’ 
The early history of Lord St Vincent cannot be more 
graphically narrated than in his own words. One day, 
very late in life, he dictated the following autobiography 
to Captain Brenton, his friend and companion :—‘ I was 
born at Meaford, in Staffordshire, on the 9th January 
1734, old style. My father was counsellor and solicitor 
to the admiralty, and auditor of Greenwich Hospital. 
At a very early age I was sent to a grammar-school at 
Burton-upon-Trent, where I remained long enough to 
be considered a very capital Latin and Greek scholar 
for my years; and I was often selected by the master 


to show what proficiency his boys had attained, 4} 
the same time, I frankly own to you that I know 
little about the matter now. At the age of twey 
years I was removed to a school at Greenwich, kept 
by a Mr Swinton, and where I was to have remaing 
until fitted for college, being destined for the law. Thiy 
favourite plan of my father’s was, however, frustratej 
by his own coachman, whose name I have now fi. 
gotten. I only remember that I gained his confidence 
always sitting by his side on the coach-box when we 
drove out. He often asked what profession I intendej 
to choose. I told him I was to be a lawyer. “(| 
don’t be a lawyer, Master Jackey,” said the old may; 
“all lawyers are rogues !” 

* About this time Strachan (father of the late Admiral 
Sir Richard Strachan) came to the same school, and ye 
became great friends. He told me such storics of the 
happiness of a sea life, into which he had lately beeg 
initiated, that he easily persuaded me to quit the school 
and go with him. We set out accordingly, and con. 
cealed ourselves on board of a ship at Woolwich, My 
father was at that time absent on the northern circuit, 
My mother and sisters were in a state of distraction a 
learning our absence from school, fearing that some 
disaster had happened to us. But after keeping them | 
three days in the utmost anxiety, and suffering ourselves 
much privation and misery, we thought it best to retum 
home. I went in at night, and made myself known to 
my sisters, who remonstrated with me rather warmlyon 
the impropriety of my conduct, and assured me that Mr 
Swinton would chastise me severely for it; to which I 
replied that he certainly would not, for that I did not} 
intend to go to school any more, and that I was resolved 
to be a sailor. The next day my mother spoke to me 
on the subject; and I still repeated that I would be a| 
sailor. ‘This threw her into much perplexity ; and, in 
the absence of her husband, she made known her grief, 
in a flood of tears, to Lady Archibald Hamilton, mother 
of the late Sir William Hamilton, and wife of the 
governor of Greenwich Hospital. Her ladyship said 
she did not see the matter in the same light as my 
mother did; that she thought the sea a very honourable 
and a very good profession, and said she would under- 
take to procure me a situation in some ship of war. 
Shortly afterwards, Lady A. Hamilton introduced me 
to Lady Burlington, and she to Commodore Townshend, 
who was at that time going out in the Gloucester, as 
commander-in-chief, to Jamaica. She requested that 
he would take me on his quarterdeck, to which the com- 
modore readily consented; and I was forthwith to be 
prepared for a sea life. 

‘ My equipment was rather what would now be called 
grotesque. My coat was made for me to grow up to; 
it reached down to my heels, and was fully large in 
the sleeves. I had a dirk and a gold-laced hat ; and in 
this costume my uncle caused me to be introduced to 
my patroness, Lady Burlington. Here I acquitted my- 
self but badly. I lagged behind my uncle, and held by 
the skirt of his coat. Her ladyship, however, insisted 
on my coming forward, shook hands with me, and told 
me I had chosen a very honourable profession. She 
then gave Mr Parker a note to Commodore Townshend, 
desiring that we should call on him early the next 
morning. This we did; and, after waiting some time, 
the commodore made his appearance in his nightcap 
and slippers, and in a very rough and uncouth voice 
asked me how soon I would be ready to join my ship? 
I replied, “ Directly.” “Then you may go to-morrow 
morning,” said he; “and I will give you a letter to the 
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frst lieutenant.” ‘This was in the year 1748. As soon 
4s the ship was ready for sea, we proceeded to Jamaica ; 


ft and, as 1 was always fond of an active life, I volun- 
welve Hil ‘ered to go into small vessels, and saw a good deal of 
ich, kept MM shat was going on.’ 
remained Mi ‘The venerable and affluent peer then related the fol- 
'W. This MMM jowing honourable trait of his early struggles against 
rustratel poverty :—* My father had a very large family, with 
now for. aM jimited means. He gave me twenty pounds at starting, 
fidence, fim and that was all he ever gave me. After I had been a 
when we considerable time at the station, I drew for twenty 


more, but the bill came back protested. I was mortified 


intended at this rebuke, and made a promise, which I have ever 
r. “Oh, kept, that I would never draw another bill without a 
old man; MM certainty of its being paid. I immediately changed my 

mode of living, quitted my mess, lived alone, and took 
» Admiral MM up the ship’s allowance, which I found quite sufficient ; 
1, and we aE washed and mended my own clothes; made a pair of 
ics of the a tousers out of the ticking of my bed; and having by 


these means saved as much money as would redeem my 
honour, I took up my bill; and from that time to this 


he schoo [and he said this with great energy] I have taken care 
and con Ht keep within my means.’ * 

ich, My For six years did young Jervis submit to every species 
nN circuit, of pinching privation ; which, however, did not prevent 


action at MM him from assiduously cultivating his naval studies to 
hat some (aM make himself eligible for a lieutenant’s commission. This 
ing them Ime be received in the early part of January 1755, and was 


appointed to the line-of-battle-ship Prince, commanded 
by Captain Saunders, who saw in the lieutenant quali- 
ties which induced him to forward the young officer's 
views by every means in his power. By 1759 he be- 


made on the quarterdeck of the Alarm, under the king’s 
colours, for the outrage offered to the British nation ;” 
and he carried every point of his demand.’ Not long 
after this incident, the Alarm was wrecked off Marseilles, 
but the crew was saved, and the ship, by extraordinary 
exertions, repaired so as to be again sea-worthy. 

The Alarm having been paid off, Jervis took a holi- 
day, and made a tour of the chief naval arsenals of 
Europe. He first visited those of France, and then 
proceeded to St Petersburg and the Baltic. On his 
return to England, he was appointed to the Foudroyant, 
considered the finest two-decked ship in the British 
navy; and after having served in her as part of the 
Channel fleet, he was sent to sea in 1782 with twelve 
sail of the line under Admiral Barrington. During this 
expedition he took a French ship, the Pegase, after a 
short fight, in which he did not lose a single man. 
But this achievement was thrown into the shade by his 
kind and benevolent conduct to his prisoners. The 
captain of the vanquished vessel was the Chevalier 
Cillart, whom Jervis treated as a friend and a guest, 
giving positive orders that every article of furniture, 
clothing, books, and papers, belonging to the captain 
and his officers, should be carefully removed from the 
Pegase to the Foudroyant for their use. 

When the news of this capture reached England, Lord 
Keppel inquired of George III. what reward Jervis 
should have for his gallant exploit, and his majesty 
promptly replied, ‘Let him be made a Knight Com- 
mander of the Bath.’ In the same year the Foudroyant 
joined Lord Howe’s fleet for the relief of Gibraltar, which 
had been besieged by the Spaniards for nearly two years. 
This object having been accomplished, Jervis (now Sir 
John) returned to England with his ship, which was 
paid off. He now commenced a new career. His services 
not being required afloat, Sir John Jervis undertook the 
duties of a legislator, having been returned at the gene- 
ral election of 1784 as member for the port of Yarmouth. 
He remained on shore during eight years, and in 1787 
was promoted to the rank of rear-admi 

A misunderstanding having taken place between this 
country and Spain in 1790, a was sent out to Nootka 
Sound, and Jervis commanded one division of it. The 
quarrel was, however, arranged, and warfare avoided. 
On the return of the fleet into port, Admiral Jervis per- 
formed an act of justice and benevolence which was the 
more praiseworthy, being .of rare occurrence in those 
days. Each flag officer was allowed to select one mid- 
shipman for promotion. In Jervis’s ship—the Prince— 
there were the sons of some of the most influential aris- 
tocracy in the country, for many of whom overpowering 
interest was made with him. Among these aspirants, 
however, was the son of an old, poor, and deserving 
lieutenant, who had no interest or influence, and when 
the day of nomination came, every one was surprised to 
find that upon him Sir John’s unsolicited choice had 
fallen. In answer to the youth’s overflowings of grati- 
tude and astonishment at his good fortune, Sir John 
said—* Sir, I named you for the lieutenant I was allowed 
to promote, because you had merited the good opinion 
of your superiors, and that you were the son of an old 
officer and worthy man in no great affluence. <A steady 
perseverance in that conduct which has now caused you 
to be thus distinguished, is the most likely means to 
carry you forward in your profession ; for I trust that 
other officers of my rank will observe the maxim that I 
do—to prefer the son of a brother officer, when deserving, 
before any other.’ 

In 1793, Jervis was intrusted with the command of 
the naval portion of the expedition against the French 
West India islands, which was undertaken in conjunction 
with an army commanded by Sir Charles Grey. To 
this expedition we owe our possession at the present 
time of the most fertile islands in the western world. 
While on this service, the admiral furnished a strik- 
ing instance of the courteous and considerate manner 
in which he could rebuke negligence or want of dis-. 


rarmly on came an admiral, and when intrusted with the naval 
e that Mr I command of the expedition against Canada (then in pos- 
> which | HM session of the French), he appointed Jervis his first lieu- 
I did not am tenant. General Wolfe, commander-in-chief of the mili- 
3 resolved a taty forces, sailed in the Prince. He happened to have 
oke to me Ae P24 schoolfellow of Jervis, and during the voyage they 
uld be became fast friends. When arrived before Quebec, and 
. "HM onthe eve of the siege, the following affecting incident 
‘3 and, in HM took place :—t On the night previous to the battle, after 
her grief, IM all the orders for the assault were given, Wolfe requested 
n, mother MM a private interview with his friend Jervis; at which, 
fe of the #§ seying he had the strongest presentiment that he should 
ship said 9 te killed in the fight of the morrow, but he was sure he 
it as my fae Sbould die on the field of glory, Wolfe unbuttoned his 
onourable a Yaistcoat, and taking from his bosom the miniature of 
1 d under. May 2 Young lady with whose heart his own “ blended,” he 
delivered it to Commander Jervis, intreating that, if the 
p of wat I foreboding came to pass, he would himself return it to 
duced me her on his arrival in England. Wolfe’s presages were 
ywnshend, #% too completely fulfilled, and Commander Jervis had the 
cester, as J most painful duty of delivering the pledge to Miss 
ested that Lowther.’t 
the com Before the year 1769, Jervis had attained the rank of 
ith to be agen, and was appointed to the Alarm frigate destined 
editerranean. At that time African slaves 
were bought, sold, and made use of in Spain, Portugal, 
be called # and Italy, just as they are at this present time in the 
yw up to; # southernmost of the United States. While the Alarm 
r large in @ Was cruising off Genoa, there having been occasion to 
t; and in (™ send a boat to the shore, two slaves jumped into it, and 
oduced to fj folding themselves in the British flag, shouted, ‘ We 
ited my- ja free!’ A Genoese officer hearing this, caused them 
1 held b to be dragged from their place of refuge; one of the 
+“ a slaves carrying away with him a piece of the flag which 
» ines had been torn off in the struggle. * This being reported 
and told @ to Captain Jervis, he at once decided it was an insult to 
ion. She the British flag; and “accordingly,” he says, “I de- 
»wnshend, § Manded of both the Doge and Senate that both the 
the next @ ‘aves should be brought on board the Alarm, with the 
ome time, fy Patt of the torn colour which the slave carried off with 
nightcap him, the officer of the guard punished, and an apology 
uth voice 
in? Life and Correspondence, &c. of John, E: Vi 
my ship By Edward Pelham Brenton, captain, R. N. were ee 
‘0-MOrTOW Ht Memoirs of Admiral the Right Honourable the Earl St Vincent. 
ter to the ff By Jedediah 8. Tucker. 


cipline, without adopting the harsh and imperious tone 
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which was then far too usual amongst officers high in 
command. Commodore Thomson, a good seaman, but 
noted for being slovenly and careless about his dress, 
was one day espied by Jervis in a boat clad in a pur- 
ser’s duck frock and a common straw hat. As the 
commodore neared the stern of the flag ship, the admiral 
called out (pretending to mistake him for a common 
sailor), ‘In the barge there! Go and assist in towing 
that transport!’ A commodore is only second in rank 
to a rear-admiral, and this was a duty usually performed 
by the commonest seamen. But Commodore Thomson 
received the gentle rebuke as his chief intended it. 
Standing up in the boat, and taking off his hat, he 
answered the hail in proper style—‘ Ay, ay, sir!’ and 
actually proceeded to execute the order. 

On his return from the West Indies, Sir John Jervis 
was not allowed to remain long on shore. At the close 
of 1795 he had the command of the Mediterranean flee 
and fought the celebrated battle off Cape St Vincent. 
The thanks of both Houses of Parliament were voted 
to him, together with a pension of L.3000 per annum. 
He was also created Earl St Vincent. At this time 
a mutiny broke out in the fleet, which was quelled 
mainty by the firmness and promptitude of the earl. 
After remaining for some time in the Mediterranean, 
he was o to return home on account of ill health ; 
but he had not been long at Bath, when symptoms of 
another mutiny showed itself in the fleet cruising in 
the British Channel, and the government pressed him 


t,| formed afloat, having finally struck his flag on the 


seamen owed its early success to Lord St Vincent's tag Jy 
and generosity. Having learned that an establishmen; 
for the succour of orphan children of seamen at Pag. Mae ™% © 
dington was languishing for lack of funds, he gather 

a large sum in its aid, by voluntary subscription manne 
the captains of his fleet, putting down his own name fo a (8! 
a thousand pounds. This fortunate acquisition of fundy iam 184 
carried the institution over its difficulties, and having of Br 
afterwards attracted the attention and support of go. jm P™" 
vernment, it became what it now is, the Naval Asylum, 7) —— 


In 1805, Earl St Vincent was appointed First Lopj 
of the Admiralty, and signalised himself by correct. 
ing certain glaring abuses which had crept into the 
dock-yards. His administration of the naval affairs of 
the country ended with a change of ministry in 1904, 
and the veteran iral again went afloat to command 
the Channel fleet. This was the last service he per. 


death of Mr Fox in 1807. When the king heard of 
his retirement, he sent for him, and a characteristic 
colloquy took place, of which we give an abstract; 
‘Well, Lord St Vincent,’ his majesty began, ‘ you have 
now quitted active service, as you say, for ever; tal 
me, do you think the naval service is better or worse 
than when you first entered it?’ ‘ Very much worse, 
please your majesty,’ answered Lord St Vincent, 
* How so, how so?’ asked the king quickly. ‘ Sire,’ re. 
plied Lord St Vincent, ‘I have always thought thata 
sprinkling of nobility was very desirable in the navy, as 


to go to sea, though in a state of health by no means | it gives some sort of consequence to the service ; but at — 
calculated for active service. One morning when the | present, the navy is so overrun by the younger branches ; “th 
doctor paid his customary visit, his lordship said, | of nobility, and the sons of members of parliament, and shoal 
‘Baird, I am going afloat.’ ‘Surely, my lord, you | they so swallow up all the patronage, and so choke the | first 
are not——’ ‘Stop, Baird,’ his lordship replied, ‘I | channel to promotion, that the son of an old officer, how- } 
anticipate all you are going to say; but the king and | ever meritorious his services may have been, has little | - 
the government require it, and the discipline of the | or no chance of getting on.’ And after a time the vete- | we 
British navy demands it. It is of no consequence to | ran added, ‘Sire, I hope your majesty will pardon me 
me whether I die afloat or ashore: the die is cast.’ | for saying I would rather promote the son of an old de- ve 
He hoisted his flag in the ‘ Ville de Paris,’ and forth- | serving officer than of any noble in the land.’ The king | pt 
with entered on command of the Channel fleet, in | mused for a minute or two, and then said—I think you . 
which his promptitude and discipline proved of great | are right, Lord St Vincent—quite right. Lord st i RP 
value to the service. His remarkable benevolence is | Vincent now retired into private life, bearing with him, | ‘ 
manifested in a circumstance which occurred at this | as Sheridan happily said, ‘a triple laurel—over the J” 
period ‘One day, the ship’s company were ordered | enemy, the mutineer, and the corrupt.’ The state of ~ 
to bathe. On returning to their duty, Lord St Vin- | his health did not allow him to reside long at his house | whol 
cent observed a favourite seaman in tears, surrounded | in London, and his small retreat of Rochetts, there- | er 
by a group of his comrades. He called his secre- | fore, became his principal abode; but he occasion- | oan 
tary, and said—* There’s my delight, Roger Odell, in| ally came up to attend the House of Lords, and | ‘a. 
tears; go, see what’s the matter.” It turned out that | sometimes spoke on naval subjects. Latterly, how- i. 
Roger had jumped off the fore-yard with his trousers | ever, his infirmities prevented him from attending his | ore 
on, and had forgotten that all he possessed in the world | parliamentary duties. In March 1823, Lord St Vin- | 
consisted of bank-notes in one of the The | cent’s robust frame was approaching its last functions; J f?* 
water reduced them to a useless pulp. The admiral | old age (he was ninety), debility, and convulsive fits 7; , 
went into his cabin, but presently returned, and ordered | of coughing, had all but worn it out. Yet on the 13th | aS 
all hands to be turned up. Odell was summoned, and | of that month, while the hand of death was upon him, | lish | 
the admiral, assuming one of his angry looks, thus ad- | he was still alive to the great passing events of the | to h: 
dressed him: “ Roger Odell, you are convicted, sir, by day; and about eight in the evening, after lying in | path 
your own appearance, of tarnishing the British oak with | silent exhaustion for two hours, he departed without a | eid 
tears! What have you to say?” The poor fellow, over-| sigh or a groan, in the presence of his affectionate | exh 
pe by his distress, could only plead “ that he had | friends, Sir George Grey, Dr Baird, and his faithful old | ai 
all he had in the world, that he had been many | secretary. It is stated he did not die wealthy. Hewas @ ,. . 
years saving it, and that he could not help crying a| succeeded in the peerage by his nephew, Mr Edward J 4). 
little.” The admiral, still ing his look of dis- | Jervis Ricketts, jnheriting the viscounty only. His J o¢,) 
said—“ The loss of money, sir, can never be | remains were interred at Stone, in Staffordshire, quite | Mor 
an excuse to a British seaman for tears.” Then soften- | privately, as his will directed. A public monument is J ¢¢ ; 
ing down his tones, he proceeded—* Roger Odell, you | erected to his memory in St Paul’s cathedral. late 
are one of the best men in the ship; in my life I never| Lord St Vincent was married, 1783, to Martha, cupi 
saw a man behave better in battle than you, in the | daughter of Lord Chief Baron Parker, after a courtship J ,.., 
Victory, did in the action with the Spanish fleet. To| of thirty years. He became a widower in 1816, his @ ,, , 
show, that your commander-in-chief will | wife dying at the age of eighty-one. They left no @ 
never pass over merit wheresoever he may find it, there | children. the. 
is your money, sir (giving him L.70); but nomore tears,| The lives of naval and military heroes generally pre- T 
mind; no more tears.” The poor w, holding the | sent us with scenes of bloodshed, from which the well- gu 
notes in his hand, astonished and confused, but becom- | regulated and benevolent mind turns with sorrow. War, J the 
ing sensible of the reality, said in a hurried manner, | the greatest of all drawbacks to general civilisation, has J tho 
“ Thank ye, my lord, thank ye!” and dived down below | an especial tendency to brutalise the minds of those As 
to a fresh of tears of gratitude.’ actively engaged in it, unless that tendency be checked @ 4. 
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exam Both these meliorations Lord St Vincent 
introduced into the British naval service. When he 
rose to power, he took care, while enforcing a whole- 
pline, to use every effort to improve the 

and feelings of those under him, and was un- 
uestionably the father of the ‘ new school ;’ which, while 
distinguished for the s 
of British naval officers, 
provement in their manners and morals. 


ior scientific attainments 
presents a marked im- 


SMALL COUNTRY PAPERS. 


| Our occasional suggestions for establishing small and 
iodical papers in country towns, have, we 


| hood, cannot support a weekly mewspaper, it can ve 

| easily maintain a monthly sheet, occupied partly wit 

| advertisements, and partly with miscellaneous literary 
matter, including a notice of agricultural experiments 
andmovements. The law prevents political intelligence 
from being given except upon stamped sheets; but we 
do not consider this restriction a disadvantage. The 
world has much to learn and be amused with, inde- 
pendently of what is called news. 

§mall monthly prints (mostly sold for a penny) being 
thus established, and in the course of making their way 
in the country, we are anxious that their publishers 

sustain them on a respectable footing. In the 
first place, they ought to be well printed, and be on good 
paper. It is necessary to offer this hint, for some are 
not by any means elegant typographical productions. 
Their printers should exclude all kinds of engravings in 
connexion with advertisements, nor should any clumsy 
or coarse-faced letters be introduced. In these respects, 
as well as in quality of matter, we observe that the 
papers printed in the small Scotch towns generally excel 
those produced in England. There is likewise a re- 
markable distinction between the advertisements in the 
papers of the two countries. The English monthly 


rally, and intellectually.’ 


sheets abound in quack medicine announcements— | for deep gratulation.’ 


whole pages filled with advertisements, or, more cor- 
retly speaking, with lying puffs respecting pills, elixirs, 
and powders, garnished with pictorial embellishments of 
od men ill with gout, skeletons and coffins, and other 
equally offensive devices. We have not seen any such 


papers, in which the announcements chiefly concern 
the ordinary kinds of goods, the letting of farms, open- 
ing of schools, running of coaches, and life-insurance. 
The mode of conducting these papers, whether Eng- 
lish or Scotch, seems to differ materially. Some appear 
tohave no regular editor, but are composed of scraps 
gathered together with little taste or skill; others are 
evidently under proper editorial supervision; trash is 
excluded; and the original articles are tasteful, varied, 
and useful. We have latterly seen none which pleases 
us so much as a paper 
Alloa, a town in Clack 


ofthe Forth. This paper, under the title of the ‘ Alloa 
Monthly Advertiser, resembles in shape and quantity 
of, typography a sheet of our Journal previous to its 
late change of size. While its two outer pages are oc- 
cupied with advertisements of a respectable kind, the 
remaining six are filled with literary articles of which 
no metropolitan print might be ashamed. By way of 
stimulating this order of productions, we beg to notice 
the contents of the number for October now before us. 
The first article presents a cheering view of the pre- 
sent popular movements for improving the condition of 


the Musical movement, and the Educational movement. 
As to the movement for baths :—‘ The importance of 
cleanliness, and especially cleanliness of person, is much 


under-estimated. We have to inform few of our readers 
of the great amount of matter that must continually make 
its escape through the skin, in order to the enjoyment ef 
good health. If the escape of this matter be obstructed, 
from want of cleanliness or any other cause, diminished 
or indifferent health must follow. How apparent, then, 
the value of a clean skin! 
things that are “ too true,” that from one end of the year 
to the other a great portion of the community are accus- 
tomed only to “ wash their face,” as the phrase goes ?— 
the hands, however, being of necessity included in the 
performance of that ceremony. Many do not even 
that; while it must be admitted there are others who, 
in order to despatch a cold, or, in rarer cases, from a 
sense of duty, now and then perform the extraordinary 
ceremony of “ bathing the feet!” 
a beneficial movement as that in favour of baths for 
the working-classes. It gives evidence of the existence 
publishers and the public. A few have also been | of self-respect amongst the working-class originators 
of them; and it is cheering to notice that this feel- 
ing is becoming daily more generally diffused. Let a 
man cease to respect himself, and he at once makes a 
retrograde movement. But let a becoming self-respect 
be maintained, and he will be apt to embrace every op- 
portunity of improving his condition, physically, mo- 


Is it not one of the many 


We rejoice in such 


‘ Another pleasing and delightful movement now in 
progress, is that in favour of the cultivation of music. 
The taste for this science is everywhere diffusing itself 
amongst all ranks of the people, and is a most cheering 
indication of the dawn of better days. A musically- 
inclined people can scarcely be other than a virtuous 
people ; and if the national cultivation of music exer- 
cises a salutary influence over the national character, it 
follows that its influence over the individual is no less 
certain or beneficial. Confident we aré, that could the 
mass of our population be brought under the power of 
music—could they be induced to cultivate it in their 
pastimes, and thereby to supersede, by means of it, 
many of those enjoyments which neither elevate the 
soul, enlighten the intellect, nor invigorate the body, 
society would assume, and that ere long, a much more 
harmonious and delightful aspect than hitherto it has 
worn. The musical movement in this quarter is cause 


Next, as to the educational movement :—‘ So long as 
we have an uneducated people, crime must prevail, and © 
seeing that it is one of the chief ends of government to 
suppress crime, that government cannot be held guiltless 
which refuses to furnish the means wherewith to edu- 
advertisements or engravings in the small Scottish | cate the people. * * All admit the lamentably un- 
educated state of the people, but all are at variance as 
to the process by which they are to be enlightened. 
Years may elapse before any definite course is resolved 
upon ; and, after all, working-men will find that, so far 
as they are concerned, se/f-culture must be their resource. 
They must educate themselves; and a man bent on 
acquiring knowledge may overcome many obstacles inci- 
dental to his condition, and ultimately eclipse others in 
intelligence who have had superior advantages, but fewer 
powers of application. Working-men ought to bear in 
published by James Lothian, in | mind, that though their condition in life is by no means 


ire, on the north bank | what it ought to be, they have, nevertheless, the means 


are the Bath movement, 


in their own power of improving it. Judicious legisla- 
tion may do much for them, but they may do more for 
themselves ; and those who look lis 
tation of government working wonders on their condi- 
tion, are just the individuals whom the efforts of no 
government will be able to awaken from the state of 
moral and mental torpidity into which they have sunk. 
Remembering that they have been called to the dis- 
charge of higher duties than to “work, work, work,” 
they ought by every legitimate means in their power 
to improve their moral and intellectual condition.’ 

The second article in this interesting miscellany is a 
‘Chapter for the Ladies,’ in which is pointed out the 
beneficial influence of well-educated women in society. 
The following is not a bad hint:—‘ Why should our 
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approach to a lady be the signal for trifling and frivo- 
lity? When will the civilities of social life become, 
through her influence, something beside an exchange of 
heartless forms, or of self-secking attentions? Precisely 
so soon and so fast as woman shall determine to reject 
the empty adulation of the vain, to be commended only 
for what deserves praise, and to be entircly sincere and 
Christian in the social interview no less than by her 
own fireside. Until this take place, society in fashion- 
able circles will be like “ the brilliant assemblies of Paris, 
a collection of young men who have nothing to do, and 
young women who have nothing to say.” In every 
domestic relation, the influence of woman is of tran- 
scerifent concern. Let her measure the responsibilities 
that attach to her position. A faithful daughter, a kind 
sister, a disinterested inmate, no less than the parent, 
must habitually realise the conviction that around that 
little spot, her home, she is distilling, and must distil, 
either dews that fertilise the spirit, or night-damps that 
destroy whatever they may touch.’ 

After this follows an article on Natural History, 
which is succeeded by accounts of the meetings of hor- 
ticultural societies, &c. queries for solution, notices of 
books, extracts, and poetical trifles—not trifles, how- 
ever, to their writers. We close our notice of this pro- 
mising provincial print, by copying one of those village 
productions, entitled Definition of a Long Visit 

* To define a long visit, is something like sa: 

What persons time creeps, trots, or gallops among ; 
On those it depends, who the visit are paying, 

Whether /ong shall be short, whether short shall be long. 
If prejudiced pride, or formality prosing, 

If smooth-tongued hypocrisy, vain affectation, 
Curiosity pert, or stupidity dozing, 

Should stay but a day, ’tis a long visilation. 
If ignorance rude, or if slander’s sharp voice, 

If a poppinjay-coxcomb should pester your ear, 
Or if clamorous revelry stun you with noise, 

Each minute's a day, and each day is a year. 
But if worth unaffected, if friendship sincere, 

If talents exalted, and wisdom refined, 
If candour, good sense, and good nature appear, 

Enlarging, enlightening, enchanting the mind, 
How swift flies the time, snd how short is their stay !— 
Fach day's but a minute ‘each year but a day.’ 


REPRODUCTION OF SILK. 


French Ln ey state that Professor Debzenne has disco- 
vered a incthod of transforming silk rags into a glutinous 
pts, which can be drawn out into threads, and then woven 
to articles supe strong and beautiful, as if formed of the 
original cocoon silk. In the same way that caoutchouc is 
drawn out into filaments, and woven into a durable mate- 
rial, so are these remnants of silk reduced to what is no 
more than its _—— state—namely, a glutinous paste, 
by means of a dissolvent, and, like fused glass, re-acquires, 
on coming into the air, all its original strength and tena- 
city.. Having found the best dissolvent of the caoutchouc 
(the distillation of this elastic — Professor Debzenne 
was not deceived when he thought that he could also dis- 
til silk, which he found to be the true medium for its dis- 
solution. The cgude silk, and that which is not dyed, was 
easily managed. The inventor at present has found no dif- 
ficulty but with the dyed portions of silk, and more espe- 
cially the black ones; but he hopes, by continuing his close 
attention to the subject, to overcome this difficulty. This 
is certainly a very startling discovery, and one of whose 
valve it is, in its p t state, impossible to form any esti- 
mat«. Every one knows the important uses to which linen, 
cotton, and even woollen rags are applied’; but hitherto, 
worn-out silk has been of no value whatever. If, however, 
it is possible to dissolve them into a glutinous paste ana- 
to, or the same with, that which exists within the 
-worm (and which is derived from the caoutchoue which 
exists in the mulberry leaves) before it spins its cocoon, 
then there will be little difficulty of drawing it out into 
filaments for the use of the weaver. 


ANTI-BOWING SOCIETY. 


The practice of bowing has arrived at an inconvenient 
degree of frequency on the nent. In y, @ man 
is bound to pay this mark of so-called politeness to every 


one with whom he has the smallest acquaintance, 4 
person, therefore, who moves much in what is called ‘59 
ciety,’ cannot take the shortest walk in a public street 
promenade, without having to go through a rather elabo. 
rate evolution some half-dozen times: has at first t 
slacken his pace; when beside the person he mects, to Yy 
his hand to his hat, and after passing him, either to lift 
from his head, or, if to a lady, to take it fairly off and py 
it on again. This has at length been found extremely jp 
convenient and fatiguing, and a society has recently beey 
established at Berlin to abolish the practice, by each mem. 
ber entering into an agreement never to follow it. The 
French newspaper from which we copy the informatig 
recommends the formation of a similar association in Paris, 
and not without reason, for the French outdo even the 
Germans in the assiduity with which they practise bowing 
They not only observe it amongst friends and slight acquaip. 
tances, but often towards perfect strangers. When you en 
ter and leave a café, you are ex to bow: you cannot 
go into the humblest shop without bowing at least twig 
to the femme or fille de boutique: if you meet a stranger oy 
the stairs, in a passage, or inside a public vehicle, you mus 
bow. In country places; you are bound to bow to every jn. 
dividual you meet, because they either bow or curtsey tj 
you. The French editor, in recommending the abatement 
of this custom, commences his strictures on it on esthetig 
grounds. It is, he argues, a tasteless and unbecoming evoly 
tion. ‘Can,’ he asks, ‘there be anything more ungraceful thay 
the movement of the arm when it is raised above the nose 
to touch that hideous black head-dress of beaver or of silk 
with which European man surmounts his visage? Can then 
be anything more stupid than the concave movement which 
he afterwards executes, hat in hand, under the plea of po 
liteness, and which gives to the most comely figure the air 
of a puppet suddenly distorted by the pulling of a thread o 
the pressure of a spring? From considerations of art anf 
taste, the projected reform is therefore evidently neces 
sary. It is equally desirable in a sanitary point of view, 
In so often exposing your head to the elements, it mag 

that a current of air or a torrent of rain may inflie 
asevere catarrh. Lastly, on the score of domestic econo 
my, such frequent bowing ought to be abolished ; a hats 
month is almost necessary to a respectable appear 
ance, for the rim is so soon worn by the constant action to 
which it is subjected by the incessant succession of bows 
which it assists in perpetrating.’ Such are the facetious 
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arguments put fortli by our French contemporary to stimy- and 
late the formation of a society similar to that established Migthe ¢ 
at Berlin. On this side the Channel no such efforts need Hiiforce 
be made. The national reserve for which we are celebrated Hi calles 
is a bar to any more frequent bowing than is absolutely ne- facto: 
eessary to keep up that degree of sociality which outward 
forms contribute to preserve. Th 
SONNET. 
BY S. W. PARTRIDGE. be ne 
Tuene isa spirit in this world of ours, by h 
Albeit unobserved by vulgar eye, brott 
Of gentlest grace and queenly majesty. iece 
The poet is her lover; in her bowers e% 
He still for aye would spend the happy hours: it mo 
With her he drinks the cloudless morning sky, they 
Marks in the storm heaven's dazzling arrows fly, ing ¢ 
And evening build i’ the west her golden towers. "s 
With her, his ever young and beauteous guide, _ 
He scans the earth, the ocean, and the air; P th 
Explores the haunts where peace and joy abide, mi 
And worships grace and beauty everywhere. _ idus 
In her dear bosom he his heart doth hide, phild 
Nor chance nor change shall that pure love impair. ll pe 
NOTE, iD 
The answer to the Enigma in No, 38 is—Notuine. we 
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